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"And then let him come back and write 
a book about the 'Merrikins as '11 pay all his 
expenses and more, if he blows 'em up 
enough." — Mr. Weller, senr., on the subject of 
Mr. Pickwick's escape from Fleet Prison. 
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PREFACE 



This is a preface. 

It isn't " An Editor's Foreword," or any other 
such fol-de-rol. 

Nor is it a " Foreword to the First Impression," 
or any extremely ladylike affectation of that 
kind, but just a plain everyday preface to the 
first edition. 

There are as few twiddles and curly-wigs as 
possible about the cover, and I have asked the 
publishers to leave out the weird initials and 
queer reminders of nightmares with which bilious 
and decadent illustrators deface books nowa- 
days. 

I am a candid friend of the United States, 
not an enemy, and in this book I have dealt 
frankly, but not maliciously, with the foibles of 
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Americans. Some of the things I have said 
sound so disagreeable that I am almost ashamed 
to have penned them, but they are true. 

Uncle Sam paints himself as a full-grown man 
with whiskers. This is a fallacy. He is a very 
raw, gawky youth, and he might better be called 
"Nephew Sam." 

He is a good boy — ^that is, he has good stuff 
in him — but he needs a tremendous lot of licking 
into shape. 

At present he reminds me of the youth of 
eighteen, home from school on a holiday, who 
knows everything there is to be known — knows 
it without being told. 

He is a very nice youth, but one shudders at 
the things he cannot do, and the large quantity 
of things he has yet to learn. 

Before such a youth can be made into any- 
thing worth while, things must be said and done 
that may hurt his feelings. 

If I have stepped too hard upon his feelings 
in this book, generous young Nephew Sam will 
forgive me, for, as I said before, he is a good 
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boy and eager for knowledge, even if it comes 
with what may at first seem like a cuff on the 
face. 

I am really an earnest admirer of Sam. If 
I held not been I should not have devoted so 
much time to studying him, and pointing out 
wherein he may improve his manners and 
methods to such an extent that he can meet 
on equal terms the cultivated nations of the world. 

MONTAGUE VERNON PONSONBY. 
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THE PREPOSTEROUS 
YANKEE 

CHAPTER I 

THE PREPOSTEROUS ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
HOUSING THE PREPOSTEROUS AMERICANS; 
THEIR ABSURD FLAT-HOUSES, AND THEIR 
DISTORTED IDEA OF WHAT CONSTITUTES 
A HOME 

The American is free only in the Declaration 
of Independence. In actual life he is as much 
a feudal vassal as were the ancient Britons who 
were ordered about by Druids and burned by 
them when they needed fuel. 

Thousands of New Yorkers live in residential 
hotels. These remind the Englishman strangely 
of London workhouses, whose inmates are fed on 
z^. I 
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the fodder-trough principle, and who are dictated 
to by beadles and other officious creatures. 

On arriving at a hotel in New York the guest 
receives a first blow to his feelings when he has 
to carry his own hand-luggage from the cab. 
Very probably there is a porter lounging about 
the entrance with an air of proprietorship but he 
is not going to "take any chances." He does 
not bother himself about the new arrival till he 
is certain that he really is going to stop at the 
hotel. He may be a commercial traveller who 
is about to distribute hand-bills among the guests 
at the hotel, who decorate the lobby with their 
presence and whose feet, generally higher than 
their chins, are scattered about in such extrava- 
gant profusion that it looks as if each guest is a 
quadruped. 

In making his way to the hotel desk, the guest 
is insulted by the hotel clerk — a large person 
with a blue - black moustache, an enormous 
diamond in his shirt front, and a larger one on 
his right hand. He refuses to have anything 
to do with the arrival until he is convinced that 
his diamonds have been seen and admired. 

Providing that the visitor convinces the hotel 
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clerk that he is not a swindler, and that he pro- 
duces a certified cheque he is admitted to the 
institution, and makes his way to his apartment, 
preceded by a large negro bearing an enormous 
jug of ice water. Immediately on arriving in a 
hotel, the American, as a sort of inaugural cere- 
mony, drinks a quart of ice water. It is the 
only way in which he can allay the suspicions of 
the hotel-keeper. He registers his name in a 
large book which is open to all the world, and 
a succession of visitors are sent up to his room 
to sell things to him. 

Assuming that the American takes up his 
abode in a flat-house he is treated very much 
as if he had been convicted of something. He 
is forced to pay his rent monthly in advance. 
Part of the terms on which he is admitted to the 
building is that he shall be childless. It is not 
remarkable considering the weird characteristics 
of the American child thdX it is not allowed in 
the apartment - house. Landlords look upon it 
as not human. Legally it ranks with an animal, 
and the tenant who smuggled in a baby and the 
tenant who brought in an orang-outang to live 
with him would be on a par in the eyes of the law. 
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In case the resident in an up-to-date New 
York flat should be cursed by the arrival of an 
American baby, all hands — mother, father, mother- 
in-law (for the mother-in-law usually quarters 
herself on the family in America) — are summarily 
evicted by the owner of the building. These 
evictions are very easily accomplished under 
American law. It is very much easier to evict 
a free -bom. Fourth of July American in his 
native country than it is to evict the wretched, 
downtrodden, brutally ill-used Irishman in his. 

Five days will suffice for the ejection of any 
tenant. Rents are payable monthly in advance, 
on the first of each month at noon. Precisely at 
midday on the first of each month, the landlord 
calls for his money. If it is not forthcoming on 
the spot the tenant receives what is known as a 
" Dispossess Notice," which means that five days 
thereafter an official, accompanied by three hooli- 
gans wearing large tin badges, will call at the 
house and carry out all the furniture, also carrying 
out any of the tenants who may be too ill to 
carry themselves out. 

American apartment-houses are managed by 
a fierce sort of creature, barely human, who is 
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known as the janitor. This animal lives in a 
sort of cave, wedged in among the coal cellars. 
He never emerges except to swear or create a 
disturbance. He has absolute power of life and 
death over the trembling tenants. The wretched 
husbands are away all day, eating pie and making - 
money. In their absence, the janitor crawls from 
his lair, and brow-beats and frightens the women 
tenants. 

Usually the janitor is a being who a short time 
ago was running wild among the wilds of Europe. 
On alighting on the shores of free America, and 
getting something to eat for the first time, he 
becomes wholly unmanageable. He imagines 
himself a sort of deity who has been called in 
to assist in governing the United States. As 
Americans are absolutely the slaves of their 
domestic servants, there is no one to point out 
to him that he labours under a delusion. 

There is a chronic famine of domestics in 
America. Esquimaux, Laplanders, and Siberian 
women are brought over by the steamer-load to 
help to fill the kitchens of the well-to-do. Of 
course, the result is grotesque. One accepts an 
American invitation to dinner as a sort of gamble. 
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It is an even chance that there will be no dinner. 
As cooks and housemaids are changed every few 
days, it is very likely that the visitor will arrive to 
find that all the domestic servants have just 
resigned. 

It is this absence of servants in America that 
makes Americans roost, not live, in hotels. In 
hotels the servant question can be tackled on a 
wholesale scale. The hotel manager, for instance, 
needs one hundred servants all the time. He 
makes an arrangement with some contractor to 
keep him supplied, and, so soon as servants escape 
by one door they are driven in by droves at 
another. 

The average servant in New York receives 
from £3 to £4 a month, provided she is utterly 
unskilled and breaks every second dish she picks 
up. In the hotel she will get less than this, but 
she will receive tips, and have her evenings to 
herself. This allows her to move in aristocratic 
society at night, and to go to theatres and Fifth 
Avenue parties. This consideration, of course, 
makes it very much easier for a hotel-keeper to 
keep servants than for a private person to get 
them. 
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One of the discomforts of living in an American 
hotel or apartment-house is the thinness of the 
walls and floors ; one can hear the lightest footfall 
of the tenant above him. If the tenant sneezes, 
everyone in the house knows about it. The 
least whisper is heard all through the building. 
There is absolutely no privacy at all in one of 
these remarkable structures. One of the reasons 
why babies are not permitted is that an infantile 
squall uttered on the first floor would lose very 
little of its vocal value when it reached the 
twentieth. 

One redeeming feature about the American flat 
is that it is well lighted, perfectly heated by steam, 
so that the tenant may commit suicide by baking 
himself to death merely by turning a handle. 
There is a constant supply of boiling-hot water 
from the cellar, the boiler being stoked by an 
imported wild man, who is taught how to do it 
after a few months so effectively that in only a 
very small percentage of cases does he blow up 
himself and the building. 

The tenant receives his food from a small lift 
which goes through the kitchens on the various 
floors. The load is hoisted up by butchers' boys 
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or bakers' boys as the case may be. This is 
another reason why servants are hard to get; 
they dislike the long-range flirtations with the 
baker, who cannot get nearer to them than four 
or five floors off. 

The greatest misery endured by Americans is 
due to the insolence of the lower classes. The 
lower a man ranks in the social scale the higher 
is the power of his self-esteem. He is continually 
trying to persuade himself that he is as good as 
anyone else, and to do this he has to reiterate his 
equality in as loud a voice as possible and as 
often as he can. 

There are hardly enough high-class Americans 
in the United States — that is high-class as English- 
men regard them — to provide data on which to 
formulajte any generalisation as to well-bred United 
Staters, but it is likely that perhaps fifty years 
from now, when America contains real society, 
that the well - bred American will prove . to be 
as quiet, modest and unassuming as the British 
aristocrat. 

The lower you go in the social scale the more 
noisy are the people. There is no one so haughty 
in the whole of the United States as the keeper 



> 
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of the dog pound, no one so insolent as the 
luggage porter, and no one so impossible to make 
one's peace with as the driver of the municipal 
mud-cart, who has learned at the Fourth of July 
meetings that he is equal to any man on earth, 
but has never learnt anything else. 



CHAPTER II 

THE ABSURD WAY IN WHICH AMERICANS 
LIVE, EAT, DRINK, TRAVEL, AND SLEEP 

From the moment the American gets up in 
the morning until he goes to bed the following 
morning, his life is one vast series of discomforts. 
He is the victim of impoliteness and imposition 
from the instant when he crawls from between the 
imitation wool blankets in which even the richest 
American is forced to sleep. There being no 
wool or very little of it in America, the unfortunate 
free citizen is compelled to be satisfied with some 
ridiculous frigid imitation of it 

On rising in the morning the wretched American 
finds his boots unpolished. They still retain the 
mud which they acquired the previous night 
until the unfortunate freest citizen on earth makes 
his way to a bootblack installed on a street 
comer. He will there get them shined by a 
bootblack on whose stand there is a large sign 

10 
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reading : " Shine five cents. Boss shine ten 
cents." The poor man generally invests in a 
"boss shine," the rich man in an everyday, 
ordinary sTiine. 

But we have got a little ahead of our story. 
The unfortunate American breakfasts on pancakes 
and apple pie if he is in the country. If he is in 
New York, or any other city, his meal consists 
of pancakes, and hashed meat made up of the 
remains from the meal of the night before. 
Almost anything may be encountered in American 
hash from a button to a piece of shoe-leather. In 
fact, it is a matter of history that an in-patient in 
a boarding-house, who found a boot-lace in his 
hash and who remonstrated with the black waiter, 
received a reply — 

"Well, boss, with shoe-strings at five cents a 
pair, you're in luck's way. A fellow at the other 
table only found a trouser button, and they're 
not worth more than ten for a penny." 

It is a sad sight to see at a boarding-house 
table the unfortunate in-patients pouring red 
pepper or pepsine powder on their eggs. The 
American child at three years old frequently uses 
cayenne pepper.. 
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"You have to," the little toddler will remark, 
"otherwise the liver won't wake up." 

The American drinks very hot coffee and very 
cold ice water alternately at the breakfast-table. 
He will wolf stewed prunes, pound cake, hashed 
boiled beef, pancakes, crullers, ice water, coffee 
scalding hot, a chop, and a little oatmeal in small 
doses, a few tablespoonfuls of each, and then 
spend the time on his way down town to his office 
wondering why the great Creator of everything — 
who has done fairly well, but not as well as an 
American God would have done — did not have 
brains enough to invent a digestion that would 
digest. 

Having devoured a huge bill of fare, the 
American, with an acute pain in his interior 
from bolting his food, bolts for a tram car. The 
transportation arrangements in American tram cars 
are based upon a theory that three persons stand 
up to every one who sits down. As a rule, the 
men sit and the women stand. The cars are 
beautifully heated — that is, beautifully heated 
from the standpoint of a cannibal king, whose idea 
of people is that they are meant to be baked, 
stewed, and roasted. 
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The tram cars and the railway cars are provided 
with long leather straps for the discomfort of the 
standers. As a matter of fact, the Companies 
cater much more to the " strap " customers than 
they do to the sitting customers, for the latter 
provide the bulk of their income, and the cost of a 
strap is about a third the cost of a seat. 

The New Yorker who boarded an empty street 
car took a seat. A strange expression came over 
his face. He looked weirdly uncomfortable. He 
had been a New Yorker for twenty-five years, and 
had never before sat down in a public conveyance. 
The car was empty except for him. After 
suflFering mental torture for about half a mile, the 
New Yorker suddenly rose to his feet, stood up, 
seized the germ-laden strap, and was perfectly 
happy. 

The Americans are such a primitive people 
that they have really no idea of either comfort 
or luxury. If they ask for either it is mere 
affectation. They are much more comfortable 
when they are uncomfortable. They find life 
really most luxurious if it is devoid of any luxury 
whatever. Any demand for artistic surroundings, 
quietude, or refinement is mere pretence, and based 
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upon the desire to pose as being what they term 
" English." 

When the wretched, misguided American who 
has stood from 548th Street to his destination 
arrives at Wall Street, he finds his way out of the 
conveyance, kicking, fighting, plunging, lunging 
and nudging through a forest of gawks devoid of 
^11 breeding or consideration. He gets out of the 
street car, which starts on its way at the speed of 
about twelve miles an hour before he has half got 
off. He steps into three inches of mud — for 
American streets are never swept — and then makes 
his way to the 28th storey of a super-heated steel 
building, and sits down in the luxurious chair 
that belongs to the President of the 7Sth National 
Bank. 

From the moment when he takes his seat until 
he goes home, his business consists of a succession 
of swindles. He either picks the pocket of each 
man he interviews, or the man picks his. Financial 
business is conducted on a high-strung basis. 
There is no middle course; the customer either 
gets away with the bank president's watch, or the 
bank president snatches the customer's scalp. 

After the business man has sat half-baked in 
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his oven-like office for three hours, he suddenly 
jumps up and exhibits all the symptoms of a 
madman bent on escaping from his cage. With 
a wild scramble he seizes his unbrushed hat, puts 
on an overcoat, made of a sort of shoddy felt, and, 
before it is fairly on, is rushing through the 
corridors and yelping for the lift, which has just 
passed his floor, to stop for him. Half dazed, 
dishevelled, frantic and hysterical, he arrives on 
the ground floor. So intent is he on being first 
man to leave the lift that he tramples down all 
who are in his way, and, like a person escaping 
from a house on fire, bolts down into the street. 

An Englishman who saw this performance 
would be inclined to suppose that the performer 
was a defaulter escaping with all the available 
assets of the bank. 

But he would be mistaken. It is simply the 
president of one of the largest financial institutions 
in New York going out for his lunch. 

Like a lion, or other wild ; beast, the now 
thoroughly aroused man dashes along Broadway. 
He darts, with the, air of something that is being 
hunted, into a sort of cellar, a dexi that has not 
been ventilated since last summer, in which pie — 
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the American national dish — sandwiches, hash, 
crullers, and all sorts of viands invented by the 
dyspepsia doctors, are displayed in large bowls. 

With the avidity of the shipwrecked sailor 
who has seen no food whatever for at least three 
weeks, the banker grabs a handful of pie and 
stuffs it into his mouth. Evidently he is panic- 
stricken at the thought that the pie will be taken 
from him before he can get away with it. And 
there is some reason for his terror, for all around 
him bther desperate bankers are eating with an 
earnestness which suggests that all is lost. 

The observer imagines that a cablegram has 
suddenly reached Wall Street announcing that a 
blockade will occur that evening, and by the follow- 
ing day there will be nothing left in the whole of 
the United States for hungry bankers to eat. 

Having made away with as much as he will 
hold, and packed it into himself very much as 
a commercial traveller squeezes three gallons of 
shirts and socks into a two-gallon dress-suit case, 
the eyes of the banker suddenly bulge out with a 
strange alarm. It has occurred to him that while 
he has been gorging himself the trusted cashier of 
the bank has probably bolted with all the money. 
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In a wild way he pays his bill and starts on a 
sort of steeple-chase back to his cage. There, 
frequently, he finds, to his satisfaction, that both 
the cashier and the money are still there. 

He resumes his task of swindling and being 
swindled. A glib - tongued man with dyed 
moustaches, whose garments are weird and whose 
language is quaintly ungrainmatical, goes in and 
tries to obtain loans on forged bills of lading of 
fictitious pork. Persons whose sole capital is the 
ill-fitting clothes in which they stand unfold all 
sorts of financial schemes to him which are 
practically propositions to commit burglary and 
embezzlement. 

At the end of the day the banker makes a sort 
of inventory of how much he has stolen, balances 
out, after deducting the amount of money that 
has been embezzled from him, and then resumes 
his stand in a tram car, juggling himself like an 
aerial acrobat upon his leather strap. When he 
arrives at the miserable dormitory which he calls 
his home his day is at an end, for the American 
only lives when he is making money. Between 
his money -making performances he is out of 

action, like a snake between meals. 

2 
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Most of the great American millionaires spend 
their evenings in a sort of semi-stupor, trying to 
digest the pie which they have eaten during the 
day. They know nothing whatever of art, music 
or the drama. Their knowledge of art is limited 
to an admiration for a green and purple poster 
advertising some one's tinned pork and beans. 
Their appreciation of the drama is limited to what 
they call a " musical comedy," which consists of 
a ballet-girl sort of person who sings songs, the 
refrain of which is "You bet Fm on the mash, 
mash, mash ! " Then there is a fat man who falls 
over everything, and a thin man who becomes 
drunk and forgets to go home. This is about as 
deep a plot as is ever contained in an American 
musical comedy. 

Occasionally when the American thirsts for 
music he listens to a loud brass band which plays 
nigger songs of the vulgarest and most blatant 
brand. 

After the theatre he repairs to a loud, vulgar 
restaurant covered with enormous mirrors, and 
receives badly cooked food from a defiant 
hooligan waiter who is too independent to pay 
any attention whatever to instructions, and who is 
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ready to punch a customer at a moment's notice. 
The attitude, in fact, of all the waiters in refined 
American restaurants is decidedly bellicose. The 
customer who remonstrates, it is very likely will 
be hurled from the premises. The moment he 
begins to tumble down the front steps of the 
restaurant it is a signal for Tammany policemen to 
spring upon him and beat him with stout hickory 
clubs. This is done to save the restaurant-keeper 
from any fear of a civil suit for damages. The 
fact that the police charge the customer with 
disorderly conduct relieves the restaurant-keeper 
of all responsibility. 



CHAPTER III 

THE GREAT AMERICAN LIAR. THE PREPOSTER- 
OUS AMERICAN EASILY OUT-CLASSES ALL 
OTHER NATIONS IN LONG-DISTANCE 
PREVARICATING. HE IS A WONDERFUL 
COMBINATION OF IMAGINATION AND 
PRACTICALITY, WHICH ENABLES HIM TO 
TELL LIES THAT ARE VERY LIKELY TO 
PASS AS FACTS. THE AMERICAN FALSE- 
HOOD HABIT HAS BECOME SO CONFIRMED 
THAT THE NATIVES HAVE LONG SINCE 
FORGOTTEN HOW TO TELL THE TRUTH 

In England it is bad form to He. If you tell 
an Englishman something, he believes you because 
he thinks it is only criminals who prevaricate. 
In America, however, things are different No 
one ever believes anything anyone else says. 
And no one is right 

The American gloats over his ability as a liar. 
He prides himself upon the fact that his lie is 

20 
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a plausible one and likely to deceive. If it 
does not come up to the specifications he regards 
it and himself as failures, and a shadow is cast 
upon his life. 

The American always speaks in hyperbole. 
Everything he says borrows the tint of the rain- 
bow. He talks of millions of tons of gold; 
everything is huge, colossal, magnificent. 

If an American eats a ham sandwich, when 
talking about it he announces that he has feasted 
like LucuUus, that he has gorged himself with 
food, that he is in danger of dying of apoplexy, 
that he has eaten a hundred dollars' worth of 
nourishment. If he drinks a glass of water he 
goes out and tells everyone that he has just 
quaffed a glass of nectar or a beaker of 
champagne. This, not to magnify the ham 
sandwich or the glass of water, but to glorify 
himself, to show what a splendid fellow he is, 
how rich and prosperous and powerful and 
colossal he is. 

The American liar differs from the European 
liar in the fact that he believes his own lies. 
If he is taking you to see his ten-cent house 
he describes it to you before you get there as 
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an enormous palace, the finest residence in New 
York, the only house that ever happened. He 
tells you of the marble fountains, of the vista 
of corridors, of the palm trees, gardens, and court- 
yards, and so on. When you get there you 
find a hovel with a few geraniums long since 
deceased and that once grew in a starch-box. 
But the American liar has lied so often that 
he really believes that he dwells in the marble 
halls that he talks about. 

It is an optimistic race, thoroughly sanguine, 
thoroughly delighted with everything that it 
possesses. The American has an optimism that 
cannot be suppressed. You can tread on his 
face or drop him off a cliff, but you cannot 
discourage him. He is a sort of Don Quixote. 
He lives in the quixotic atmosphere intoxicated 
with his own splendiferousness— -drunk with the 
contemplation of his ridiculous self, hypnotised 
by the very preposterousness of his own distorted 
individuality. 

American millionaires, when they have died 
and have been assessed by the Probate Court, 
generally yield about ten cents on the dollar. 
The American thousand is about three hundred. 
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The American mile is almost eight hundred 
yards. American newspaper circulation is thirty 
per cent, of the figures announced by the pub- 
lisher. If you count a thirty-storey American 
sky-scraping building, you will be lucky if you 
can find twenty-six storeys. Everyone is lying. 
Americans lie in the pulpit, in court, in Congress, 
and in their sleep. 

Nor is it a wholly vicious quality. Usually 
their lies lack malice. They resemble the stories 
told by the small boy who informs you that there 
are a thousand pigs in the garden when there are 
only four. 

The great American liar is amusing and in- 
teresting. Even the scientific men have caught 
the prevailing mania for inaccuracy. America's 
greatest electricians announce their intentions in 
precisely the same sort of high-flown and in- 
accurate language adopted by the agent of a 
circus. They are always announcing what they 
are going to do next week. One of them will tell 
you that in a few days he will put on the market 
a 50 horse-power electric motor, weighing 14^ 
lb., and costing £$, 4s. 2d. There is absolutely 
nothing on which to base his prophecy. It is 
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simply an ordinary, plain, everyday, unadulterated 
lie, told to attract attention to himself, and gener- 
ally printed under a picture of the inventor 
showing him engaged in the dramatic task of 
running his fingers through his long, poet-like 
hair and trying to look like a marble classic. 

The inventor is not a vicious liar. He is just 
a liar. His frame of mind corresponds with the 
frame of mind of the small boy who shoulders a 
penny wooden gun and announces that he is 
going out to kill a few giants. If you took the 
boy and cross-examined him, he would admit 
there are no such things as giants, and that if 
there were he could not kill them with a penny 
gun wholly devoid of bullets. But he did not 
announce his giant tale as a piece of wickedness, 
but just for fun and to make a sensation, like the 
great American scientist who mixes up imagina- 
tion and scientific achievements so inextricably 
that it is impossible to say where one ends and 
the other begins. 

Of course American scientific men have achieved 
things, but the vainglorious boasts and gasconades 
which they have indulged in have so sickened 
Europeans that no European scientific person 
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ever credits an American achievement until it 
has been proved in a court of law. 

If an American tells you that he sits up all 
night, it means that he did not go to bed until 
I a.m. If he says that he has just made 
1000 dollars, he means that he has made 53 
dollars. If he announces that the theatre was 
so absolutely crowded that the audience were 
hanging on to the balcony by their eyelids, he 
wishes you to understand that the house was 
about half full. If he says that his wife's frock 
cost 500 dollars, and that she bought it in Paris, 
he is trying to explain to you that she has never 
been to Paris in her life, and that her frock cost 
40 dollars at a Broadway dry goods store, and 
that not of the first class either. 

The American has failed to harness his de- 
ceptions. He finds it very much easier to 
deceive himself, by the way, than he does to 
impose on the intelligent European. Accounts 
of a wedding celebrated in America were pub- 
lished a little while ago in English papers. It 
was announced that the wedding presents were 
worth ;^2 00,000. As a matter of actual fact the 
presents were not worth ;£"2 0,000. 
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The great American liar is concerned even in 
taking the census. The last census returns of 
the United States placed the population at about 
eighty million. Those in the know are aware 
that the actual population of the country is not 
more than sixty million. The returns were 
swelled owing to the competition between the 
different cities. Chicago, for instance, was en- 
vious of the number of people in St. Louis, and 
both wanted to compare as favourably as possible 
with Philadelphia, while Philadelphia was bent 
on getting as close as she could to the number of 
inhabitants contained in New York. The result 
was that all the patriots in these various cities 
padded the returns. In order to make sure 
that the population of the country would be 
large, the census enumerators were paid accord- 
ing to the number of people they found. 
As a result, the enumerator who could not find 
twenty or thirty people in each two-roomed 
flat lacked ability and was wholly incom- 
petent 

In Chicago, if a man named Jones owned a 
wife and two babies, he put them on the census 
returns and then added his parrot, his canary, 
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his cat, and his dog, as Polly Jones, Tabitha 
Jones, Bruno Jones, and so on. 

In Philadelphia, where the difference between 
a dead man and a live man is very slight, the 
census enumerators visited the cemeteries and 
copied off all the names from the tombstones. 
In many cases they did not have to actually 
visit the cemeteries, for it is a well-known fact 
that the names on the graves appear in the roll 
of electors, and are regularly voted on by some 
one or other at each election. 



CHAPTER IV 



There is a great danger to England in the 
importation of American financiers and American 
methods of finance. Operations in Wall Street 
are conducted under such a code of ethics as 
might exist among burglars. 

Confidence or honour are commodities lightly 
valued among American professional financiers. 
So dishonest are they that they will not accept 
each other's cheques unless they are "certified." 
The " certification " of a cheque is the signature of 
an official of the bank on which it is drawn to the 
effect that the signer really has an account with 
the institution, and that his balance is " good for " 
the sum he has made out the cheque for. 

So suspicious are the members of the Stock 
Exchange that every share dealt in must be paid 
for the same day. There is no credit. The 
account must be settled with a certified cheque. 

28 
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There is no member of the New York Stock 
Exchange in whom any other member has enough 
confidence to accept his cheque without a certi- 
ficate from the bank to the effect that it is not 
bogus. 

This astounding state of affairs, of course, 
would not exist unless it were justified by facts. 
Americans have found by bitter experience that 
an American financier can be trusted only about 
half as far as you can see him, and not at all if 
you are short-sighted. 

Payment of a cheque is never made by an 
American bank until the person presenting it has 
been identified. The moment an American enters 
a bank he is regarded as a swindler by every 
official in the building, from the president to the 
porter. The assumption, of course, is often 
justified, but it is very unpleasant for an English- 
man to encounter the suspicions of the New 
York paying teller who has one hand on his 
money and another on a " six shooter " under his 
desk. 

The New York bankers and brokers at one 
time actually paid Tammany Hall a large sum 
annually to keep well-known thieves and highway- 
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men out of the Wall Street district, and no man 
whose face was in the Rogues' Gallery of con- 
victed persons was allowed in the moneyed pre- 
cincts. " There are enough of us here already," 
said a Wall Street magnate who has since been 
found out himself. 

The experience London firms have had with 
escaped Americans has been very bitter. Many 
English tradesmen will not do business with 
Yankees except on a cash basis, and some of 
them are chary even then. 

The American has a wonderful knack of giving 
money to a man without the man ever getting it. 

Some of the American high financiers who have 
settled in London have all the characteristics of the 
confidence man. The person who does business 
with them recognises,in their verbal expressions and 
methods, the " patter " and ways of the race-track 
welsher. They trust no one. When detected in 
a lie they grin instead of blushing. With them it 
is not a question of honour, but of what they call 
" smartness." 

The Yankee will set himself up as anything. 
If he fails as a dentist he will open an office as a 
civil engineer. If ,no customers call, he has a new 
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sign painted, becoming a clairvoyant, a chartered 
accountant, or a teacher of languages. 

I have known a man to have two offices. At 
one he was a lawyer and at the other a consult- 
ing architect. 

The American financier rarely takes much in- 
terest in the property which he finances. He is 
too busily engaged' in printing and publishing 
stocks and bonds. As soon as he has disposed of 
every scrap of the inflated paper he steps grace- 
fully aside and lets the sheriff grab the assets of 
the concern. 

The American is a bom salesman. He fre- 
quently says, " Everything I have is for sale — at 
a price." At fashionable New York Society 
functions a man will try to sell you a horse. He 
would take off his shirt and sell it to you if he 
could make a few pence profit by it. Sometimes 
an American will sell his wife if a good figure is 
forthcoming. In this case the purchaser pays all 
the divorce expenses and marries the lady, for in 
such matters a member of the " Four Hundred " 
would disdain to do anything dishonourable. 

The American puts everything on a cash basis. 
Frequently he remarks, " I wouldn't take 50,000 
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dollars for my wife — ^no, sir ;" or, in speaking of his 
offspring, he will observe, " I don't believe I'd sell 
my baby if I got a chance." In introducing a 
man in high society the introducer thinks it 
proper to say, ''This is Obadiah S. Bluggs of 
Rochester, Noo York — one of the richest men in 
the town. He's worth his million dollars — ain't 
you, Obadiah ? — and he's president of a national 
bank and owns a block of buildings on the main 
street. His wife has the largest diamonds in the 
northern part of the State, and his daughter. Miss 
Mamie Bluggs, gets her gowns in Paris and uses 
lorgnettes." 

Mr. Bluggs would blush with delight at such 
words of encomium, and everyone in the room 
would feel envious. Within five minutes, how- 
ever, half the men present — ^this is true even of 
the most exclusive circles — would cluster round 
Obadiah S. Bluggs to sell things to him : 
champagne, a horse, or shares in a bogus mining 
company, or to ask him if Miss Bluggs is engaged, 
whether a blonde or brunette, and whether he 
thinks it worth the questioner's while to run up to 
Rochester, take her out buggy-riding, and size her 
up one afternoon. 
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" It doesn't do to be too d d conventional," 

said one society paper. " That has been the ruin 
of feudal England." 

As a matter of fact, few big social, functions 
take place in American high life without at least 
one fist fight, though, to do the men justice, it 
must be admitted that they rarely punch one 
another while they remain sober. But of course 
there is plenty of time for personal encounters 
at balls and dinners in Fifth Avenue. 

A leader of the " Four Hundred " — that's what 
society calls itself, because, as it boasts, there are 
at least four hundred persons who don't put 
their knives in their mouths — this leacjer cut a 
gentleman off her visiting list because he slapped 
men's faces at her parties. She was accused of 
"aping European exclusiveness," and was quite 
unpopular for a while. 

The awful peril to Englishmen in the American 
invasion by millionaires consists not only in the 
fact that the Yankee financiers will swindle us 
all day in the city, but they will expect us to go 
during the evening to their preposterously vulgar 
social functions and hear them converse about 
their wealth. 
3 
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The only good point about the American 
millionaire financier is that he doesn't drop his 
" h's." But he doesn't drop anything else either. 
He misses nothing — not even a letter of the 
alphabet. 

Some day we shall see the spectacle of an 
American promoter trying to bribe a member 
of the London County Council — and succeeding. 
These Yankees stick at nothing. To them no 
personage is sacred, and so persistent are they 
that to them come stupendous and miraculous 
successes. 

London must not traffic with the American 
financier. He who laves in pitch will have dirty 
hands later, if not sooner. 

The American financier will form a glue trust 
In the morning, in the afternoon organise a 
"combine" of clergymen to elect a bishop of 
the church of which he is a vestryman, and in 
the evening play poker with the bishop-elect and 
win his first year's salary. 

. If we do not organise and resist him, the 
American financier will get into the House of 
Commons and operate the whole thing as a sort 
of syndicate. He will pass Bills turning over 
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everything to himself. City magnates will be 
absorbed, and syndicated, and juggled with until 
they will suddenly find that they are all clerks 
to the Yankee millionaire, and it will not be 
long before he appropriates titles to himself to 
go with the baronial estates on which he has 
foreclosed the mortgages. 

He will float the House of Commons as St. 
Stephens Limited, move the whole thing to a 
twenty-five storey building, and when John Bull 
calls on the American managing director to ask 
for permission to exist, he will be rejected by 
the commissionaire, because the American manag- 
ing director is conferring with himself, and Mr. 
Bull has no appointment. 

The popular American cry when they are 
lynching Chinamen because they worked harder 
than the Yankees, and were more worthy 
generally, was, "America for the Americans." 
Nowadays they have a new slogan. It sounds 
something like "The whole universe, including 
the atmosphere and everything in sight, for the 
Americans, and then look around for more." 

The great American national game is " poker." 
The American likes it because it gives the greatest 
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chance to the boaster, the "bluffer," and the 
cheater. The same characteristics that are met 
with at the poker table prevail in high American 
finance. In poker the scheme of the player is 
to pretend that he has vast resources in the 
way of cards. In finance, the policy also is to 
lie and boast. The Englishman scorns to do 
business on false pretences, but the American 
regards it as "smart" to go into a scheme "on 
a shoe-string," as he calls it — that is, to pretend 
he has plenty of money when in reality his 
resources consist of nothing more valuable than 
a single boot-lace. 

The "stone" statuary in America is made of 
tin, the cornices of " stone " houses are of galvan- 
ised iron, covered with a preparation. A beauti- 
ful marble statue of the Madonna over a Chicago 
chapel door is painted with white paint, and 
varnished to keep it "nice and new." Every- 
where is sham, and so popular is sham that 
genuine things pall on the natives, and they 
make them look like sham so as to be in keeping 
with themselves and the rest of everything. 

The Directory of American Millionaires — itself 
an abomination in the way of handbooks — con* 
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tains hundreds of names of bogus "rich" men 
who cannot really pay their washing bills. 

Many of the American "millionaires" who 
come to London cheat the hotel-keepers. They 
steal the towels and sheets in the bedrooms and 
loot the spoons. They insult everyone. They 
are loud-mouthed, ill-mannered, overbearing and 
purse-proud. In many of the best hotels Ameri- 
cans are not accepted, the managers politely 
explaining that "all the rooms are taken." 

We want no American finance in London; 
it too closely resembles misdemeanour. We 
don't want the American financier; he bears 
too striking a likeness to a member of a " swell- 
mob." 

Americans do not talk English. They con- 
verse in a sort of thieves' slang. 

But, after all, this is quite appropriate and con- 
sistent. 

Why should they not? 



V 



CHAPTER V 

THE AMERICAN WAY OF MISTAKING NOISE 
FOR WORK 

The American confuses noise and boast with 
work. If he has something to do, he thinks that 
it is half done or very nearly wholly done if he 
has talked about it for a long time. So im- 
pressed is he with the importance of conversation 
that often he confuses his resolve to do a thing 
with its being done. 

So noticeable is this characteristic, that an 
English war correspondent who served in the 
Spanish-American war and who really admired 
the American gallantry displayed there, made the 
observation that Americans were the only really 
brave men of any nation whom he had met who 
boasted of being brave. 

Much of the American commercial superiority 
which impresses the Englishman consists of talk. 

88 
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We Britons have mistaken the American promise 
for the American performance. We have been 
deceived The boaster boasts before he has done 
anything. Often he bamboozles the person to 
whom he talks. 

The American spends much of his time in 
announcing that he is prepared to lick creation. 
As a matter of fact, he has never in his life licked 
anything that was half his own size. In the war 
between the North and the South, which lasted 
four years, the North, which consisted laigely of 
talkers, was at least three times as strong as the 
South, yet the North almost exhausted itself in 
winning the game. The same Northern boasters 
who announce that they can wallop the whole of 
feudal Europe in about five minutes, and who 
giggled because England did not beat the Boers 
in four minutes, almost ruined themselves in 
defeating a small army of half-naked, poverty- 
stricken Southerners. The reason for this was, 
that instead of doing something — or nothing — 
the Northerners spent their entire time in con- 
versation, largely about themselves and what 
they were going to do. 

To defeat the American in business, it is 
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simply necessary to get a clue to his methods. 
The Chinaman deafens his opponent by letting off 
squibs and beating drums. The Yankee beats 
his competitor by the gentle art of boasting. He 
talks — heavens, how he talks'! He hypnotises 
all comers with his large words and his specious 
promises. 

Divested of his tongue, the Yankee is absolutely 
helpless. As a maker of things with his hands, 
he has proved an abject failure. In manufactures 
he can only imitate, like the monkey. The 
entire value of his inventions consists in a sort 
of mean method clothed with low cunning of 
dodging work. He is so much afraid of toil 
that he has invented various machines to dodge 
it; but these in themselves reveal the poor in- 
tellectual status of the Yankee. Every American 
machine which we have ever seen is a sort of 
dishonest scheme for doing manly labour. He 
swindles Nature by a trick. He picks the pocket 
of the poor old dame. 

As a result of the American method of think- 
ing that noise is work, and of doing as little work 
as possible, we have a jerry-built natioa All its 
products are jerry built. American watches will 
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do everything but keep time. American steam- 
ships never get anywhere but into a dry dock for 
repairs. The American ton is 240 lb. short of 
the English ton, and the purchaser may think 
himself lucky if he gets as much as that 

While the Americans are talking about their 
magnificent cloth factories, the entire nation is 
dressed in shoddy. There is not enough wool 
on the backs of the American men — millionaires 
and paupers alike — to properly clothe a good- 
sized Southdown sheep. An American will 
pay £12 for a suit of clothes made of a sort 
of shoddy felt, obtained by grinding up into a 
kind of paste the cast-ofF corduroys of the British 
workman. 

The American tailors do not even sew together 
the seams of the trousers of the freest people on 
earth. They paste them, because to do so saves 
four cents a pair. The result is, that distressing 
scenes are witnessed in rain-storms in Broadway, 
when the glue melts and the garments come 
apart. 

The American who has just borrowed a dollar 
immediately rushes into the nearest bar-room and 
announces that he has raised ;£'s 00,000 from a 
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prominent millionaire who has become his partner, 
and will back him to any amount in any enter- 
prise, sane or insane, in which he may agree to 
embark. He intimates strongly that the million- 
aire who is behind him is a half combination of 
Mr. Gould and of Mr, Vanderbilt Then for the 
succeeding three hours he talks about himself so 
loudly that the entire neighbourhood throngs 
around him to join in the debate. The news- 
papers the following day declare that a new 
millionaire has arrived upon the scene. This 
information is conveyed to them by one of a vast 
crowd of thirsty reporters who are willing to 
believe anything told to them by anyone who 
buys them a ten-cent drink. 

So impressed is the American who has just 
borrowed a dollar with his own greatness that 
he believes in himself. This belief becomes 
contagious. He acquires the watches of those 
about him, and in a short time embarks in busi- 
ness as a Napoleon of finance. The correct 
definition of the Napoleon of finance is that he 
is a common swindler who has not yet " done 
time," 

In America one does not have to do. All that 
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is needed is to talk, using long, loud, resonant 
adjectives. Every newspaper in New York has 
at its beck and call a large army of talkers who 
are ready to converse upon any subject and be 
interviewed on any point by the newspaper in 
question. These men after a time obtain 
notoriety. In five years they become states- 
men. 

Suppose, for instance, that the New York 
Daily Boast gives birtii to a plan for giving a 
Christmas party to the one-eyed cripples of the 
Fiji Islands. It introduces the subject to its 
readers with a half-column boast of its huge 
circulation, of the cheapness at which it is sold, 
and of the reliability of its news, not more than 
90 per cent, of which is ever denied. Then it 
lunges out after boasting about itself till every 
reader is thoroughly sick of this plan to feed the 
Fiji persons. 

It follows this with long interviews with the 
tame boasters on its interviewing staff. These 
creatures, who perhaps have never been seen by 
any reporters, but whose names are at the dis- 
posal of the paper, give all sorts of praise to the 
scheme, and declare that George Washington may 
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they were going to build rapid transit railway 
lines from everywhere to everywhere else. These 
persons have been so occupied in talking, that 
they have never built anything whatever, and 
probably never will. They have merely beguiled 
us with their sweet songs of promise like so many 
sirens. But these bewhiskered sirens are neithei 
attractive nor truthful It is time that they 
returned to their proper cages on the other side 
of the ocean. 

The American is not a business man. He is a 
sort of "barker," the type of man who stands 
outside a cheap ready-made tailor's shop, and 
sells absurd clothes to drunken sailors. There is 
nothing genuine about either him or his wares. 
If he makes a knife he will talk about it for a 
week, but the knife won't cut anything. He will 
sell us beef about which he emits large adjectives, 
but the meat is not fit for any human being to 
eat 

His patent medicines are equally preposterous, 
and so are his patent foods. There is not a single 
American patent food on which a fly can live. A 
ton of it would not nourish a mouse. It is all a 
question of clever advertising and printer's ink. 
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Their posters are pretty, but posters will not feed 
hungry men. 

Englishmen cannot live on adjectives. Ameri- 
cans can and do. But Americans are half-starved, 
anaemic persons, who can live on nothing. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE PREPOSTEROUS AMERICAN DIME MUSEUM, AT 
WHICH MONSTROSITIES WHICH OUGHT TO 
BE PUT OUT OF THEIR MISERY ARE EX- 
HIBITED TO MORBID, DEGENERATE CROWDS^ 
A DIME IS TEN CENTS OR FIVE PENCE, AND 
A DIME MUSEUM IS A MUSEUM TO WHICH 
ONE OBTAINS ACCESS BY PAYING TEN CENTS 
OR FIVE PENCE 

The American Dime Museum strikes European 
observers as a most hideous symptom of degener- 
acy, until they formally recognise that the whole of 
the country is a sort of dime museum, and that 
the entire nation pays homage to monstrosities 
and distortions. 

In the dime museum human morbidities are 
exhibited to gaping crowds. There is the fat 
lady, for instance, who is specially fed on starch 
until she attains a weight anywhere from forty to 
sixty stone. No fat lady can ever get a position 

48 
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in a dime museum who weighs less than five 
hundred and sixty pounds, and her salary is re- 
duced by the practical managers (who weigh her 
each morning) every time she loses an ounce of 
flesh. 

Sitting next to the fat lady on the stage of 
the dime museum is the skeleton gentleman, who 
eats nothing whatever but atmosphere, and who 
only has upon his bones enough of a sort of 
parchment skin to keep him together. The 
skeleton gentleman, of course, is suffering from 
diseases which make him what he is. 

Not far from these two monstrosities, who, under 
a sane system of government, would be attended 
to by the public executioner, is the bearded lady 
— an individual with long black whiskers and a 
seraphic smile. The American who can see the 
fat lady, the skeleton gentleman and the bearded 
lady sitting together on one platform as a sort of 
weird trinity experiences an ecstasy of delight 
He feels that it is really worth while being an 
American, for in no other country can he enjoy 
such transports of bliss. 

On another platform, not far distant, is an un- 
fortunate wretch suffering from elephantiasis. 
4 
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Then there is the ossified man, another unhappy 
hospital victim, whose miseries in another country 
would be concealed from view. Then follow in 
their order wretched persons with minor deform- 
ities, such as those produced by leprosy or water 
on the brain. Then there is the inevitable dwarf 
and the everyday giant. They all sell photo- 
graphs of themselves to eager multitudes of 
society people. 

In most dime museums the Press agent ar- 
ranges a flirtation between the ossified man and 
the fat lady, or between the monkey-faced person 
from Borneo and the pink-eyed Albino. Usually 
the courtship results in a wedding, which is per- 
formed in the dime museum by one of the leading 
clergymen of the town. One ossified man has been 
united in the holy bands of wedlock fifty-eight 
times to the same bearded beauty, and he has by 
no means finished his career. It was to an 
American dime museum that there came an 
ordinary-looking man five feet and a half high, 
who announced to the manager that he wanted 
an engagement as a " freak." 

" I am a dwarf," said he proudly, " and I want 
a hundred dollars a week." 
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"A dwarf?" echoed the astonished manager, 
" why, you are as big as I am." 

" Yes," exclaimed the visitor, " that is just the 
point I am the largest dwarf in the world." 

Sometimes the dime museums are known as 
" Curio Parlours." They contain many other 
curiosities besides those enumerated, to say no- 
thing of the audience. For instance, when a 
British Minister was evicted from Washington by 
the President, frantic to make himselt popular 
and ready to twist the Lion's tail in becoming so, 
the dime museum manager offered the Minister 
a thousand dollars a week to place himself on 
exhibition in his museum for four consecutive 
weeks. Of course the offer was not entertained, 
but many similar offers are accepted. Thus, a 
man who has been tried for murder and acquitted, 
if the case is sufficiently notorious, can secure an 
engagement in a dime museum. All he has to do 
is to sit upon a platform all day in evening dress 
and wear a pair of white cotton gloves four times 
too large for him, to bow and smirk at the spec- 
tators, and to sell his photograph to idiots at a 
shilling apiece. As the supply of idiots in America 
is inexhaustible, the acquitted murderer becomes 
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fairly wealthy. Frequently a statesman who has 
come down in the world, and ceased to have any 
reason for continuing his career, except his mis- 
taken desire to survive, places himself on view in 
a dime museum. In America a statesman like 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would receive 
many offers from dime museum proprietors. So 
would Mr. Winston Churchill. 

At stated intervals, when the attendance at 
the dime museum shows signs of falling off, an 
arrangement is made by which a blue-nosed 
mandril escapes from its cage and bites a few 
pounds off the fat lady. As the dime museums 
advertise largely, the newspapers always notice at 
great length events of this kind. If an adventure 
like this fails to attract the public, the skeleton 
gentleman pretends to take a pint of prussic acid 
because the bearded beauty fails to return his love. 
The skeleton gentleman is charged in the police 
court with attempted suicide, and all the " freaks '* 
file down to hear and get into a fight in the court- 
room, or do something equally preposterous and 
equally American in order to attract public notice. 

As contempt of court is a vice practically un- 
known in America (unless the offender jumps on 
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the bench and publicly punches the judge during 
the hearing of a case) judicial dramas allow great 
opportunities to the dime museum managers. 
They reproduce murder scenes with persons who 
impersonate victim and culprit long before the 
case itself has come to trial. 

The fat ladies and the bearded beauties and 
the skeleton gentlemen in dime museums form 
the standards for persons in high social position 
to emulate. Weddings, christenings and dinner- 
parties conform to the pace set by the dime 
museums. Everyone is trying to be a "freak," 
Of course American millionairesses cannot all be 
bearded beauties, but there is nothing to prevent 
them from making distortions of themselves in 
other respects. They can walk to the altar, 
followed by a chimpanzee and a tiger cub doing 
a " cake walk," and they do it 

The appendicitis dinner, the cancer tea-party, 
the ball at which all the guests dress like cry- 
babies, and the hundred and one other absurd 
entertainments given in American society, were 
all suggested by the dime museum. And so 
successfully have the Four Hundred of New York 
and the leaders of society in other centres com- 
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peted with the dime museum that the latter, 
in New York City, has become almost obsolete. 
People will not pay ten cents to see common, 
vulgar "freaks" in a stuffy, dirty theatre, when 
they can stand in Fifth Avenue and see " freaks ^ 
much more grotesque and absurd without paying 
any admission fee whatever. 

Summer resorts like Newport or Atlantic City 
or Cape May or Narragansett Pier are dime 
museums without anything to pay. If it came 
to a question of admission money, the " freaks " 
would willingly bribe the public to attend, but 
this is not at all necessary. 

The dime-museum idea permeates ever)rthing. 
Any sort of a " freak " — be he an escaped 
murderer, a burglar who pretends that he has 
reformed, or a prominent pugilist — can get an 
editorial position on a leading American paper 
to write signed articles giving his opinions of 
morality and ethics. The only proviso that 
enters into his engagement is that he shall be a 
person sufficiently notorious to attract the public 
eye. Such an article as " How I cut Mr. Joskins 
throat" frequently finds a prominent place in 
American magazines and newspapers. Articles 
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of this sort are eagerly read by the refined public, 
who gaze with satisfaction upon the portrait of 
the murderer which invariably accompanies the 
article. 

It is the dime-museum idea that causes the 
graduates from the Home for the Cure of 
Drunkards to hold annual parades and banquets. 
They march through the streets behind brass 
bands carrying banners bearing such inscriptions 
as " Alumni of the Weehawken Confirmed 
Drunkards' Institution," and each man will have 
badges and ribbons tied all over him bearing 
inscriptions like the following : — "I was a 
drunkard for eighteen years. Then I went into 
the Weehawken Home. Now look at me;" or, 
** Picked out of the gutter a drunkard by the Rev. 
Dr. Squawker and taught to drink water in the 
Weehawken Institution. God bless everybody." 
And these men are not ordinary tramps, but 
brokers, bankers, lawyers, and millionaires abso- 
lutely glorying in a little temporary notoriety. 

The American habit of wearing badges is 
absolutely inveterate. Almost every American 
wears a badge of some sort. In refined society 
one meets a man wearing on the lapel of his 
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coat a button bearing a legend like this: 
"Thank you. Til drink anything you'll buy,** 
or "Please lend me a dollar. If you haven't a 
dollar make it fifty cents." This sort of thing 
they think excruciatingly funny. 

On days of great celebrations, like Mafeking 
night, prominent citizens go about wearing large 
labels with such remarks on them as "When I 
am too drunk to find my way home, please give 
me to a messenger boy and tell him to take me 
to No. 205 West 3009th Street." 

Even a President of the United States wears 
some sort of a comic badge or button very 
frequently, especially when he is electioneering. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PREPOSTEROUS AMERICAN SUBURBANITE. 
THE WONDERFUL WAY IN WHICH HE IS 
TRANSPORTED, LIKE SO MUCH CARGO, FROM 
HIS ABSURD LITTLE RESIDENCE TO THE 
24TH FLOOR OF AN ENORMOUS SUPER- 
HEATED OFFICE BUILDING. HIS WEIRD 
HABITS OF GARDENING, AND HIS TRANS- 
PORT OF SUPPLIES 

As soon as a preposterous American has con- 
vinced himself that the particular form of swindle 
by which he gains his whole income will be more 
or less permanent, with the home-seeking, home- 
making habits of the human, he decides upon 
making a nest for himself. 

Of course, to a young man starting out in 
life, a residence in the city, one of which he will 
be the owner, is wholly out of the question. The 
only thing for him to do, if he wants to establish 
a home and be his own landlord, is to purchase 

67 
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2500 square feet of marsh land in some mosquito- 
ridden suburb and build upon it a wooden house, 
fitted up with all the modem inconveniences. 

The method by which the American acquires 
his home is as characteristic of himself as any- 
thing else he does. In April and May, when 
things begin to thaw out, and when the first 
warm breath of sunshine bursts buds into leaves, 
and rouses into activity the million and one 
various kinds of American insects, the American 
youth, blossoming into manhood, decides that he 
needs some sort of a home besides the two-doUar- 
a-week hall-bedroom in which he dwells. 

Various speculators have devoted the winter 
to buying marsh land in the suburbs of the 
city. Usually they get it for next to nothing. 
After acquiring a few square miles of wholly 
impossible and desert country, neglected by the 
farmers because there was nothing on earth that 
would grow upon it, except mosquitoes, they give 
their purchase a title, something like " Paradise 
Valley" or "Edenville." Then they flood the 
papers with advertisements descriptive of " Para- 
dise Valley," and also containing accounts of 
"Edenville." They bribe physicians to certify 
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that these places are absolutely the only places 
on earth free from microbes, and in which sudden 
death and disease are unknown. Some leading 
pathologist is found who will certify that it is 
impossible to die, even of old age, in '* Edenville." 
Having convinced the home-seeker of the advan- 
tages of living in a swamp, the land speculators 
proceed to get up a "Grand Auction Sale and 
Inspection," 

At about Easter time an enormous tent is 
erected upon the site of " Edenville." A coloured 
caterer is pressed into the service to furnish ham 
sandwiches at so much a thousand. A rusty 
brass band is hired, and a hogshead of cheap 
whisky obtained. Free tickets are given to all 
comers to the grand conglomerated, amalgamated 
sale of splendiferous lots, each one of them (the 
lots) with twenty-five feet front and one hundred 
feet measurement in the rear. 

Train-loads of idiots are conveyed to " Eden- 
ville." The fact that the show is a free one 
puts them more or less under obligations to 
their captors. They eat as many ham sand- 
wiches as they will hold; they listen to the 
seductive music of the braying band ; they take 
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two or three drinks of methylated spirit with 
the auctioneer — after which they are ready for 
almost anything. The auctioneer, who is more 
or less of a hypnotist, mounts the rostrum and 
begins selling lots to the easily gulled crowd. 

The result of the day's proceedings is that 
land which is worth about ten dollars an acre 
fetches several thousand dollars an acre. Almost 
any sum is accepted from the dupes on account. 
They, in their hypnotised condition, see them- 
selves landowners when previously they had never 
owned anything but debts. Having acquired the 
land, they make arrangements with a Building 
Association to put up a sort of bungalow. They 
move their wretched wives out to this desert waste, 
and from that time on they are confirmed " com- 
muters," paying from seven to ten per cent, 
cumulative interest on their mortgaged houses 
and land. 

The "commuter" is a season-ticket holder, a 
suburbanite, corresponding to the martyrs who 
do business in the city of London and live or 
exist at Balham — ^with this exception, that the 
English season-ticket holder realises to the full 
extent his misfcxrtunes. The American "com- 
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muter," on the other hand, remains more or 
less under the hypnotic influencfe of the Real 
Estate Auctioneer who sold to him his alleged 
home. But thus he is happy. He imagines 
he is human. He hates to admit to himself 
that he is what he really is. 

The wretched "commuter" lives in a suburb 
which has none of the improvements that a 
suburb should possess. When he bought his 
little lot the question of road-building or muni- 
cipal government never occurred to him. The 
result is that he has neither roads nor rates 
nor municipal administration. He wades to his 
train through a sort of quagmire, which is labelled 
" Pleasant Avenue." There are one or two shops 
in Edenville, but in them twopenny things cost 
about a sovereign. The consequence of this state 
of affairs is that the commuter is forced to buy 
his supplies in the city in which he does business. 
He becomes a beast of burden. It is nothing 
unusual to see a commuter with a sack of potatoes 
or a barrel of flour strapped on his shoulders, 
making his way to the malaria-ridden swamp 
to which he has consigned his family. 

During my sojourn in America, I never met a 
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" commuter " on his way home who had with him 
anything smaller than a ham. His children spend 
their time during the day — they have absolutely 
nothing else to do — wondering whether papa 
will bring home to-night a haunch of pork or 
a bushel of coal. He is as likely to arrive at 
his wooden hut bearing a hundredweight of fire- 
wood as he is to turn up with fifty or sixty 
pounds of bricks with which to mend the chimney 
pot. 

The commuter wears a constant look of pain. 
It is^ evident that he does not like it, although by 
a. strange conspiracy commuters affect a sort of 
forced cheerfulness. It ill becomes them, but 
they do it 

The commuter is not even allowed a season 
ticket as we understand it in England. The 
railway company issues to him every month a 
ticket containing sixty little squares, each of them 
numbered i, 2, 3, and so on. The conductor 
passes through the train, inspects each ticket, and 
punches a hole in a square, indicating that the 
commuter has used up so much of his privilege. 

The suburbs of New York can only be reached 
from the city by disagreeable routes. If the 
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miserable commuter lives in New Jersey he has to 
cross the North River on a ferry boat In the 
winter the ferry boat is frequently frozen in the 
stream for so long that the commuter has time 
only to cross the river and get back to his office 
for the next day's work. If he lives on the other 
side of Manhattan Island — that is to say, on 
Long Island — ^he has to cross Brooklyn Bridge, 
which, in what are called the "rush hours," 
resembles a trip through a sausage machine, with 
a beating from a policeman with a stick at the 
other end. If he dwells to the northward of New 
York City he has to pass through a huge horizontal 
chimney-pot or underground railway which is a 
sort of mixture of the worst part of the London 
underground and an attenuated Hades. If he is 
not choked by the smoke he is baked by the 
heat. 

The commuter labours under a delusion that 
he is a sort of gentleman farmer. His land 
rarely consists of more than a thousand square 
feet It is a wonderful sight when spring reaches 
New York, some time in the month of May, to 
see the commuters carrying to their farms a 
hundredweight or so of seed, enough to plant a 
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few square miles of territory. The commuter, to 
cultivate his thousand square feet of farm, often 
purchases a lawn-mower and a plough and a 
harrow. He builds a bam to hold his produce. 
At four o'clock in the morning he is to be found 
toiling and digging and working like a coal 
heaver. The net product of his season's labour 
probably is three or four anaemic cabbages, a 
worm-eaten potato or two, and a few radishes. 

A commuter friend of mine hired a farm oi 
four acres which was well stocked with currant 
and raspberry trees and strawberry plants. He 
was approached by a native, who said to him — 

"You will have a very large crop of berries 
this year, boss. I know that you are one of 
those city folk, and very likely to be taken in by 
some dishonest farmer hereabouts. 

"Raspberries are worth 40 cents a quart at 
present, currants 18 cents a quart, strawberries 
28 cents a quart. I am willing to make an 
arrangement with you by which I pick and 
market your fruit. You pay me 10 cents a 
quart for all the stuff I harvest. I will dispose 
of it, and give you the balance of what I get." 

The arrangement worked very well for the first 
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week. At the end of that time strawberries 
went down to 2 cents a quart, raspberries to 3 
cents a quart, and currants to i cent a quart, but 
the commuter was paying 10 cents a quart for 
all that were picked and sent to market. The 
result was that at the end of the season he owed 
the astute farmer about ;&20. 

The commuter, in the summer season, increases 
his income to some extent by taking summer 
boarders. He advertises his hut as a farmhouse, 
and unfortunate creatures, who think that a 
change of air might do them good — and who, 
of course, are wholly mistaken — go out and pay 
anywhere from 30s. to £2 a week for the privi- 
lege of living under circumstances compared with 
which life in a workhouse would be palatial. 

A commuter "farmer" who takes in summer 
boarders once said to me — 

" I don't make much out of them, but Fm a 
man with a kind heart There are not many 
people in these parts, and if I don't bring out 
some folks from the city the poor mosquitoes out 
here will have nothing to eat" 

So much for American kind-heartedness. 

In America it is impossible in the summer to 
S 
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live in the open air after the sun has gone down. 
The moment the orb of day disappears below the 
horizon a few hundred million mosquitoes emerge 
from somewhere below the said horizon and 
begin to browse upon what there happens to be 
in the vicinity. At a prominent New Jersey 
hotel a statue of Venus de Milo was so eaten by 
these insects that they had to send for a sculptor 
to file down the lumps which they had raised 
upon it. If a New Jersey mosquito cannot find 
a human being to bite he will try his teeth upon 
a ploughshare or a milestone, generally with effect. 
In the American suburbs in the summer all the 
windows have to be guarded with netting or 
screens. These appliances are intended to keep 
out the flies by daytime and the mosquitoes by 
night, but of course they also keep out any 
vestige of air. It is a very sad thing, but a very 
illuminating incident, to see a party of American 
citizens lurking in a room so carefully mosquito- 
proof and air-proof that the temperature in it is 
about 1 00°, boasting about their liberty, to the 
horrible accompaniment of myriads of shrill 
mosquito voices, and pitying the wretched 
aristocracy-ridden Englishmen who have to live 
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in feudal Britain, and who — according to 
American notions — rarely get a square meal 
unless some Yankee tourist takes them into a 
restaurant in the Strand and buys it for them. 

One provision made for the comfort of the 
commuter, which is unknown on English railways, 
is a huge tank of ice water in every car. From 
the moment when the commuter leaves his insect- 
ridden lair until he arrives in the city, fifteen or 
twenty miles away, in which his office is located, 
he drinks a glass of iced water at about every 
mile. This is wholly habit, but it is one from 
which he cannot escape. 

On some of the railways rich commuters club 
together and hire a special car, which is attached 
to a certain train every morning, and which 
contains a faro lay-out, a roulette wheel and all 
sorts of gambling appliances, including marked 
cards. The commuters in these cars have a 
particularly pleasant time. When not employed 
in drinking ice water they can win each other's 
money. It is practically an office on wheels. 

In the summer time the commuter assumes 
weird clothes. He looks something like an 
attendant in a Turkish bath-house. His trousers 
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are made of a sort of towelling, his hat is a 
ridiculous combination of straw hat and turban, 
his shirt and waistcoat, which are one garment, 
look like a species of cheese-cloth shroud and 
altogether he presents a most incongruous, pre- 
posterous, but wholly characteristic appearance. 

The dialogue of commuters on their way to 
town is always the same. The men who are old 
enough to have whiskers recount idiotic remarks 
which they pretend were made by their children 
but which, in reality, they have read in the comic 
papers as the words of precocious youngsters. 
The younger men describe the troubles they have 
had with lawn-mowers which would not mow or 
with grass seed which would not sprout, and the 
still younger men, who have not been commuters 
long, enter into heated debates as to the best way 
in which to carry bundles — ^whether to tie them 
round their necks or hold them in straps, and 
so on. 

The commuter who is addressed by a conductor 
by his first name — the conductor of the train 
saying to him genially, " Hallo, Billy ! " or 
" How are you, Jimmy ? " is the object of baleful 
envy upon the part of the other commuters. 
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The commuter world has a small, insignificant 
and limited sphere. The one thing about a 
commuter is that he never gets any farther 
socially, commercially or morally. The labour of 
travelling so many miles a day uses him up so 
completely and takes so much out of him, that he 
IS lucky if he preserves enough capacity to retain 
the situation that he originally held when he 
became a commuter. 

The commuter deserves our pity. There is 
nothing about him to provoke our contempt, or 
hatred. He is not sufficiently defined nor has he 
enough individuality to excite anger or jealousy. 
To be a commuter is a misfortune, not a crime. 
The commuter should be treated reverently and 
with charity. The best wish that can be made in 
connection with him is that he may start soon for 
the great and silent hereafter, and that the flower 
seeds which the other commuters plant on his 
grave may grow — but they won't, for nothing a 
commuter plants ever grows. 
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reason for doing an5rthing, or of the effeteness 
of feudal Europe, and so on. 

I do not think I could do any better to 
demonstrate what I have said than to quote a 
verbatim report, from an American paper, of a 
speech delivered at the New York Board of 
Aldermen by a representative from the borough 
of Brooklyn, which is a section of New York 
City. It is so thoroughly typical of the ignorance 
of American politicians that it will tell my case 
better than anything else which I could use. 

I shall not use the name of the alderman, 
for two reasons : the first reason is that his 
ignorance was not his fault, but the fault of his 
Government; the second reason is that he is 
dead. 

Here is the speech: — 

" I demand this ordinance to your attention 
fer the sake of humanity and fer the cause of 
freedom. Has introduced two ordinances on 
this subject before, and now I am submittin' 
this Bill instead of them two. Maybe I don*t 
know nuthin' about how things is over here on 
this side of the bridge, but I know just how 
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it is in Brooklyn. An' I wanter tell you that 
them motormen over in Brooklyn is grinded 
under the heels of their masters just as the 
slaves was drove in the olden times by his 
masters, an' it's time fer us to interfere in this 
here matter now. 

*Now, you may wanter know why them 
motormen don't come over here and speak up 
to you fer their rights ? * If they is suffering 
such outrages as this/ you asks, *why don't 
they come here and tell us that they is sufferin' 
and ast us to lift the yolk from oifen them?' 

"I'll tell yer why they don't come. They 
dasn't. That's why. 

"They're afraid, because they're slaves, and 
dasn't speak up fer themselves. If they was to 
come over here and say to this committee — 

" ' We want you to protect us in our rights for 
the reason that we're suffering and frozing in 
the winter,' what would happen ? 

" Why, before them men got through speakin 
their names would be taken and telegraphed to 
their masters, and when they got back to their 
cars them masters would tell them they hadn't 
no more use fer 'em no more furever. 
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"And then, with starvation facin' them and 
their wives and children, they'd hafter go out'en 
look fer new jobs. They couldn't get'm, that's 
what they couldn't Fer wherever them men 
went they'd be asked where they worked en 
what they was fired for, and when they told 
how they was cold and half frozing and appealed 
to yer fer protection, would they git hired ? 

"No, sir, they'd git told, 'We ain't got no 
work fer you; youse better look fer some other 
kind of a job.' 

" Now I guess you members of this committee 
is satisfied fer the reason why them motormen 
and them conductors don't come and ask fer 
their own rights. 

"Why, I've seen them poor motormen so 
frozing that they wasn't able to work on the 
previous day after they was frozing. 

"Now they tell you that the reason because 
they don't put no vestibool doors on them cars is 
because if they does put vestibool doors on, the 
breath from the motorman will get frozing to 
the glass, and they motormen can't see out 
good, and there will be a terrible accident. 

" I don't think there is anything into that 
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argument If they was anything into it, how is 
It that they don't have accidents in other places 
where they have vestibool doors onto the cars ? 

"Why, all the big cities have them vestibool 
doors onto their cars. Boston, Ohio, Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, Pennsylvania, Washington, and Chicago 
all has 'em, an' I never hear'd yet of nobody 
being bothered about seein' the track because 
the breath got frozing onto the winders. 

"I has seen motormen standin' onto a plat- 
form of a car with one hand on the brake and 
the other on the 'looctricity, and that them there 
hands were frozing, so that if a woman or a 
children had been on that track he would have 
been killed, because them hands of that motor- 
man on that brake and on that 'looctricity were 
frozing. 

" I want to beg this committee not let this 
Bill go to sleep, but to keep it awake. This 
Bill has fell into a hole heretofore and been 
covered up in its silent grave, but I wanter said 
that I have dug up this Bill from its silent grave, 
and I don't want to see it fall into that hole again." 

Another speech, made more recently by the 
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alderman, was in offering a resolution to restore 
the reduced salaries of war veterans. He spoke 
as follows : — 

"Now I don't believe as there is no man in 
this Board as wouldn't protest against havin' the 
salaries of the veterans of the two wars and the 
firemen reduced. If there is any man in favour 
of having the salaries of the veterans of the two 
late wars reduced, then I say let him go on record, 
an' I say it ain't fair or manly to stand up here 
an' vote against the men what preserved this 
Union against the invasion of this city, Wash- 
ington, Jersey City, an' other cities, and which 
knows that if it wasn't for the men I am in 
favour of tryin' to have their salaries placed in 
the same position as they was before they was 
lowered, that it would be a disgrace an' a shame 
on the members of this Board for to have this 
resolution defeated in this Board — b. disgrace and 
a shame. 

" Now I ask all the members of this Board, an' 
I want to say that this ain't no political measure; 
it is a measure that should be voted for by Re- 
publicans and Democrats, 'cause you know when 
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the war broke out every man was patriotic enough 
to go to the war an' not knowin' when he would 
come back to this city. 

" If there ain't no way of getting this through 
without askin' a request of the Board of Estimate, 
why, let 'em go on and get it in that shape. 
That is the reason why they ask to have a 
request made, 'cause a request will never have 
no notice took of it I don't believe in askin' a 
request of the Board of Estimate, but I believe 
the Board of Estimate should do its duty, so's 
not to lower the salaries of the veterans." 

The American loves anything that he can 
break, from horses to hearts and law. He pre- 
fers to break the law, for while horses and hearts 
must first be caught both may turn out to be 
too tame. The law, on the other hand, can 
always be relied upon to furnish some kind of 
entertainment 

The federal or national Government of 
America is situate at Washington, where an 
Upper and Lower House legislate for what it is 
presumed are the general interests of the whole 
country, but often these houses make serious 
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mistakes as to what constitute the interests of 
the United States. Each State sends its repre- 
sentatives to this body which is known as the 
Congress. Some of its members are fairly well 
educated but a very large percentage of them 
are of the type which assumes frock coats, black 
slouch hats and white dress ties. Congressmen 
legislate as to the tariff. They pass laws relating 
to the Post Office, the inflation of the currency 
with bogus silver "trade" dollars, the manage- 
ment of the army and navy, inter-state 
commerce and that sort of thing. They have 
nothing to do with the ordinary concerns of the 
citizen — those things which affect him day by 
day. His relations with the landlord, his 
troubles with the gentleman in the adjoining 
flat who punches him in the eye and the real 
things in life that matter, have nothing to do 
with Congress. The laws governing these are 
passed by the State L^^latures, which settle 
what shall be done with murderers and pick- 
pockets. That is really of more importance to 
the everyday citizen. Washington is more or 
less of a school of (oratory, where gentlemen 
with trombone voices bellow out incorrect con- 
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elusions based upon wrong information. Congress 
is the body that talks about the flag until even 
the flag becomes weak and weary, that twists the 
British Lion's tail and makes faces at the German 
Emperor. 

Every State in the Union has its own capital 
and in each capital sits the body of law-makers, 
the members of which are elected directly from 
their own districts by any sort of majority which 
can be influenced by what, in America, they call 
oratory — by flattery, by money or position. 
These men are known as senators and repre- 
sentatives; the former being the persons who 
sit in the Upper, and the latter being those who 
sit in the Lower House. All the members — 
who may be laundrymen, pickpockets, police- 
men, firemen or ex-convicts — adopt the prefix 
"honourable" to their names. They become 
Senator Jenks or Assemblyman Jones; their 
wives are Mrs. Senator Jenks or Mrs. Assembly- 
man Jones. This distribution of titles is a 
peculiarity of America — the country based on the 
idea that everyone is freer and equaller than 
everyone else. Thus the gentleman in charge of 
the local dog-pound has a wife on whose cards 
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are printed " Mrs. Dog Catcher Smigs." Almost 
everyone, therefore, has a title. It would be 
impossible to throw a stone in Broadway, New 
York, without hitting Mrs. Admiral Jubbs, Mrs, 
First Lieutenant of Cavalry Muggins or Mrs, 
Drainpipe Surveyor Jumpenheimer. 

In order to make the Upper House of the local 
legislature more aristocratic and come into closer 
comparison with the British House of Lords, 
there are fewer senators than assemblymen, but 
there are forty-five States, and that gives the 
total of ninety ridiculous legislative bodies who 
spend their entire time grinding out grotesque 
laws. As the winner of an American pie-eating 
match is he who eats most pies, so the winner of 
an American legblative competition is he who 
suggests most new laws. There are thousands 
of members, all told, in these l^slatures. All 
of them are paid by the State, and some of them 
are also paid by the Corporations which own their 
votes. In every legislature there are lobbyists 
with fat purses who decide what law shall be 
introduced and passed. 

A feature of the l^slatures are bodies of 
gentlemen known as "strikers." These persons 
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" strike " wealthy Corporations for bribes. They 
introduce all sorts of laws intended to damage 
vested interests. They will gravely propound a 
Bill compelling railways to transport passengers 
in Pullman cars for a farthing a mile or forcing 
wine-dealers to sell the best champagne at four- 
pence a bottle. It is never intended, of course, 
that these laws shall pass, but it is intended that 
the " vested interests " affected shall write cheques 
in order to have them withdrawn. Most of the 
railway companies have professional bribers em- 
ployed at the State capitals. They distribute 
railway passes, keep the law-makers in champagne 
and give away "bunches" of money wherever 
necessary. 

One of the most fluent American orators, a 
statesman high in politics, who is well known in 
England where he makes silver-tongued speeches 
— although, whenever he returns from a European 
trip, he denounces England to the assembled 
reporters — began his career as lobbyist or briber 
for one of the biggest Corporations in America. 

Many of the country members of these legis- 
latures go to their work entirely honest and 
thoroughly patriotic. Patriotism in America does 
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not mean so much the love of one's own country 
as a hatred of other countries and an intolerance 
of kings and feudalism. Some country members 
remain patriots. 

Immediately the legislative session in the 
United States opens the law-making begins. The 
wheels turn round like the wheels of a sausage 
factory. Each law-maker is responsible for, from 
one to five new laws, or, fresh clauses to old 
statutes. Consequently about fifteen thousand 
new laws are produced in the United States 
every two years, some of which conflict with 
all the rest. This is in addition to the queer 
legislation that is produced at Washington and 
the more or less preposterous ordinances evolved 
by the cities and counties of the forty-five 
States. 

Now, in no one of these forty-five fi-ee and 
independent States is there any attempt to make 
laws harmonise with those of any other State, 
adjacent or distant Each State ''goes on its 
own." By even recognising the existence of 
another State it would forfeit, in its opinion, its 
own sovereignty. Consequently, if New York 
passes a law to the effect that white is white 
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jealous New Jersey, which adjoins it, at once 
determines by statute that white is black; not 
only this, but it resolves to put in gaol any 
person who disagrees with it The ever-changing 
nature of the laws results in this, that no 
American has the slightest respect for any law 
because he does not know what the law is and 
never will know. Indeed, the American, so far 
from respecting the law, is quite content to vote 
for whoever happens to be nominated by his 
party and then to sit and laugh at the spectacle 
created, but the preposterous American does not 
worry. 

If he learns that a man has been bribed he 
docs not hate him — he envies him. 

He has no intention of obeying any laws that 
do not suit him and he laughs at the absurd 
plethora of legislation. What he principally 
bothers about is taxation, and, so long as he 
does not seem to be over-taxed, he attends to 
his own affairs and appreciates anyone or any- 
thing, even to a legislature, that amuses him in 
his leisure hours by queer antics. 

" Why do you have all these laws ? " I asked 
an American acquaintance. 
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** Don't you see" leplied the American, "the 
law is awfully handy to put into force in case of 
emergency. For instance, public-houses and 
saloons have been open all night and all day 
Sunday for some months now, although, if they 
observed the law they would close at midnight 
and not open on Sunday at all Well, this is 
how laws come in useful. Suppose we want to 
put a certain man into the Senate. It happens 
that he is a person who washes his face once in 
awhile and looks clean, and has never been in 
gaol ; only the best element will vote for such a 
person, because he is what they call a * silk- 
stocking ' — meaning that he has been to college, 
brushes his clothes, and puts on a clean collar. 
The only persons who will vote for such a being 
are the 'goody-goody* people. The question 
arises how to bring them into camp. It is easy. 
Our man comes out with a letter to the paper 
calling upon the police in the name of decency 
to enforce the liquor laws. Thereupon we begin 
a great campaign. We bring pressure to bear 
upon the authorities, get a few unpopular saloon- 
keepers fined for keeping open after hours, close 
up the saloons for two or three Sundays and 
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demonstrate by doing so what a great moral 
factor our candidate is." 

"And if he is elected?" I inquired of the 
Americaa 

" Oh, well, the pious spasm soon dies out. The 
police hold the * boys ' in check for a little while 
just to keep up the bluff, and things gradually 
settle back into the old groove. The liquor 
dealers pay such enormous licences (up to 1000 
dollars in Pennsylvania) that you have got to give 
them a show to get their money back. That 
keeps direct taxes down, and you know what the 
public thinks of low taxes." 

" How about the laws affecting the down- 
trodden negro ? " I inquired ; for my acquaint- 
ance was a political boss and his story interested 
me. 

" There again you have the value of law when 
it is used only in emergencies. Negroes are not 
allowed in good hotels ; as a rule they would not 
care to go into them any more than a snowball 
would like living in Hades. But if a negro got a 
policeman to go into a hotel with him as escort 
no hotel manager would dare to throw him out 
The only difficulty about this proceeding is that 
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no policeman would go in with him. Now here 
we have the value of the law. Suppose old Bill 
Gubbins — ex-assistant street - sweeping inspector 
and former associate warder in Ludlow Street 
Gaol — is just the sort of man we want for Alder- 
man of the Fifth Ward. The only thing in the 
way of Gubbins is that the Ward is full of negjroes, 
and they mostly affect the other ticket That is 
against Colonel Gubbins. (I may state that no 
man who has been dog-catcher, or street-sweeper, 
or held any political office, enjoys any military 
title lower than a colonelcy. When he is appointed 
to an office the title follows ipso facto^ 

" Well, I just watch my chance, loafing about, 
which is practically the only occupation of a 
politician, until one day opposite a big restaurant 
I catch up with the editor of the negro paper 
called the GabrieFs Trumpet and Abraham Lin- 
coln Observer. 

*'* Halloo,' I say to Mr. T. Jefferson Nubbs, * 1 
haven't seen you for an age. Come in here and 
have lunch with me. I want to talk to you.' 

"Well, of course this is the biggest surprise 
that particular negro ever had, but he knows in a 
minute what is up. It does not need a clatr- 
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voyant to tell him that I do not eat with negroes 
for preference, but he is delighted at the chance to 
lunch with me, because he knows what a big 
potato the event will make him in his own ward. 
So in he goes with me to the restaurant The 
manager, who has been in gaol once for murder 
and twice for beating his wife, and who has a very 
emphatic black eye, looks pretty ugly. But he 
knows me and my influence. He also is aware of 
the fact that he sells drink after hours, and might 
lose his licence if I took the matter up. So he 
keeps quiet until a young lady at the next table, 
whose father is a prominent coal heavfer, and who 
is singing at more or less reputable music halls, 
considers that her dignity is compromised by 
existing for a little while in the same dining- 
room with a black man, so she prevails upon the 
well-dressed hooligan who is bu3dng champagne 
for her to make a fuss ; which he does. 

" Then comes the manager over to me, twirling 
his dyed moustache. * Say,' he remarks, * you 
are welcome to the whole house. If you don't 
see what you want ask for it. But I cannot have 
negroes in my place. I don't mind them per- 
sonally, and a black man's money is as good as a 
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white man's to me ; but you will drive away my 
customers/ 

" As I don't want a row with the hotel people, 
I simply ask for a private room, and the negro 
and I have our meal served to us in quietude. 
When I leave the place I write an indignant letter 
to the papers. Our candidate writes a lot more 
indignant letters, shouting for the freedom and 
integrity of our coloured brethren. Every negro 
in the ward gives him a vote, and is cut dead by 
him and me the day after election. 

" In other sections of the United States this 
method is not used to capture negro votes, for the 
simple reason that the negro is not allowed to 
vote. He can only enjoy the franchise when, 
how, and where the white man pleases. 

"The Black Belt, as thus termed, contains 
whole regions with the coloured inhabitants in the 
majority. The law, by giving to the ex-slaves 
full citizenship, puts them theoretically in absolute 
control of the government of the State, a territory 
perhaps greater in extent than the whole of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It would not do to have 
black men in control, so the general practice is to 
let the black man vote with the proviso that he 
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must vote as he is told. The South, where this 
rule prevails, is solidly democratic, that being the 
nature in the South of the white man's party. 
Senators, representatives, Governments, judges, 
dog-catchers, and minor officials are elected in 
these districts to carry on the duty of the great 
Republic. Yet is it doubtful if during the last 
thirty-five years a single one of these elections 
has been legal. Should the law prevail which 
gives one vote to one man the whole political 
complexion of America would change in a day. 
"Adventurous politicians have often made 
strenuous efforts to procure temporary enforce- 
ment of the laws providing for honest ballot, and 
occasionally they have succeeded, but the result of 
the return of coloured candidates has been whole- 
sale murder, rioting, and anarchy perpetrated by 
the white men. Consequently the intelligent 
coloured leaders have preferred to return to a 
system by which the coloured vote is not counted 
or not voted rather than face the pistol or the 
whip. They know that as long as they keep out 
of politics, consent to ride in separate railway and 
tramway carriages, send their children to separate 
schools, and in other respects accept the position 
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of race inferiority, they may secure a large 
measure of everyday legal protection, and that 
in the matter of property rights they will be 
adequately protected. A black man may own a 
hundred houses or five million dollars, but he 
cannot own a vote in the South. Thus it is 
possible that a coloured man can live on the 
property of a white debtor, but no matter how 
inferior that white debtor may be he cannot 
accompany him to the ballot box, in the ' railway 
train, or in any public or private place." 



CHAPTER IX 

THE HABIT WHICH THE PREPOSTEROUS AMERI- 
CAN IS DEVELOPING OF DONNING COCKED 
HATS AND BLUE AND SCARLET CLOTHES, 
AND OF GIVING HIMSELF RIDICULOUS 
TITLES, AND THEN MARCHING IN A SORT 
OF CIRCUS PROCESSION WHICH HE CALLS A 

"CIVIC parade" 

The yearning to dress himself like a barrel-organ 
monkey is inherent in many Americans. Of 
course only a certain percentage of Americans are 
able to attain their heart's desire and emulate the 
simian, but the percentage is gradually increasing, 
and it will not be very long before pretty nearly 
everyone who can afford it will be entitled to don 
some ridiculous costume and strut about like an 
escaped bombastes furioso. 

The uniforms of "civic" people may be 
described in their order of municipal importance. 
The most honoured of the uniform wearers are 
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the persons who constitute the staff of the 
Governor of the State. When a man is 
elected governor of an American State, be it for 
two years or for one, he at once appoints a herd 
of third-rate politicians as members of his " staff." 
They are, more or less, the paid servants of 
the Government. Most of them are allowed to 
bear the title of colonel even if they do not 
know on which side of themselves to hang their 
swords. The costumes of the members of the 
governor's staff are wonderful and gorgeous. 
Usually the hat worn by one of these " colonels *' 
could not be packed into a clothes-basket. At 
least one full-grown ostrich is denuded of plumes 
to decorate every " tile." A giant could sit on the 
epaulets, and the sword is a huge, affair, covered 
with decorations and tinsels and ornaments 
When a member of the governor's staff walks 
down Fifth Avenue he looks like a sort of 
condensed rainbow. 

In order to give an opportunity for the pre- 
posterous American to exhibit himself in his 
ridiculous clothes, all sorts of remarkable pro- 
cessions are arranged. For instance, there is the 
strange Labour Day Parade. Once a year all the 
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bands in America participate in a procession. 
Sandwiched in between them are perhaps twenty 
thousand carpenters with blue sashes round their 
waists and wearing cocked hats and crimson 
spats. Then will follow five hundred chimney 
sweeps, each of them wrapped in the American 
flag and beating a drum. After them come, say, 
three thousand plasterers, each in blue silk tights, 
blowing a trombone. Then there will be a 
battalion of carpenters, a brigade of coal heavers, 
and so on. There is nothing about a Labour 
Day Parade to suggest or connect it in any way 
with the dignity of labour. Each man disguises 
his calling as much as he knows how in a purple 
and gold masquerade. He is pretending to be 
proud of his employment, but what he is really 
boasting about are his silly clothes. 

At other times of the year there are strange 
processions of policemen. Why anyone should 
want to see an American policeman parading and 
strutting about is absolutely beyond comprehension. 

Then the fire-engines on another date all turn 
out and parade. This is one of the most decent 
and inspiring of the many processions which 
occur in the United States. 
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When an5^ing like the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the landing of Christopher Columbus 
in America is being celebrated, huge processions 
are organised. If possible, the Americans make 
these processions thirty or forty or fifty miles long. 
The importance and value of them depends upon 
the length of time which they occupy in passing 
a given point. If Baltimore gets up a procession 
of oyster-openers that takes five hours to pass a 
given point, Philadelphia at once arranges a parade 
of somnambulous old quakers that takes six hours 
to pass a given point. Thereupon Philadelphia 
wins, and Baltimore hides its diminished head. 

Often these civic parades contain, besides the 
local bill-stickers, detachments of Federal and 
State troops borrowed for the occasion. They 
march along carrying cannons, ambulances, and 
all the paraphernalia of war. But they will not 
be satisfied with one cannon or one ambulance. 
If possible they will secure one hundred cannon, 
cannon enough to occupy an hour in passing a 
given point. In describing a procession of this 
kind the American forgets everything but the 
length of time it took to pass a given point 
This is a mania of which he cannot cure himself. 
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A feature of the parades that is distinctly 

offensive to right-minded people is the exhibition, 

for instance, of twenty open carriages containing 

aldermen, followed by three carriages full of 

judges, officials of the street-cleaning department, 

of clerks from the borough, of local dog-catchers, 

the morgue keeper and his wife and family, the 

driver of the municipal dead waggon, and half a 

dozen carriages full of " scrub ladies." In America 

the "scrub lady" is a person who chars. She 

cleans the floors of wealthy or society women. 

In America the coloured "lady" does the 

white "woman's" washing. The boot-black who 

is very busy will say to a person who wishes to 

be his customer, " I have no time to clean your 

boots, but that gentleman across the street is not 

occupied." Then raising his voice he will shout 

to the gentleman across the street, "Say, Bill, 

here's a man that wants his boots blacked." 

A redeeming feature about the American 
municipal life is that persons like mayors, although 
they are quite as absurd as those produced in 
other countries, do not dress themselves up in such 
outlandish costumes as do the mayors of other 
countries. They are utterly devoid of chains of 
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office, and they are not accompanied by funny- 
looking men attired in mediaeval costumes which 
ill become them. 

But a mayor in America is usually more or 
less in evidence. He fills the place taken by the 
clown in the circus. He is always falling over 
himself, or doing the wrong thing, or making^ 
ungrammatical remarks wholly devoid of meaning* 
In New York the mayor is more or less of an 
autocrat. He appoints the heads of the various 
departments, such as the Police Commissioners^ 
the Street Cleaning Commissioner, and so on. 
He wears no uniform whatever. He is entirely 
satisfied with his everyday costume — a lounge suit 
and silk hat, or a frock coat and a bowler hat^ ^ 
chastely relieved with a scarlet necktie and a 
pair of light blue kid gloves. 

In summer time he sits in the City Hall in a 
white duck suit topped with a silk hat, wearing 
patetit leather shoes. The municipal feeling is 
very strong. It is responsible for many things 
besides parades. It arranges a large number of 
exhibitions. Some of these are magnificent^ 
others very commonplace. The famous Lard and 
Bacon Exhibition which was held in Cincinnati 
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descended to the level of the commonplace. The 
most prominent feature of it was a string of 
sausages fifty miles long. Although Ohio has 
never ceased to boast of this wonderful achieve- 
ment, to most people of other States the sausage 
became distinctly monotonous after the first mile. 

There were also thirty thousand hams strung 
up and worked into various decorative designs. 
Five hundred tons of lard reposed in one section 
of the exhibition halL 

Much of this sort of thing used to be seen in 
other American exhibitions. Not satisfied, for 
instance, with showing a single sausage machine 
under full operation, they would accumulate 
sausage machines and start them going until eight 
hundred of them were turning out their greasy 
product in full view of the audience. Then every- 
one would take in the sight and go home and 
boast to his wife about the superiority of American 
exhibitions over those of any other nation, bar 
none. 

Usually an exhibition is held in a wooden, 
bam-like place in some inaccessible swamp where 
ground rents are cheap. 

A brilliant exception to the ordinary run of 
7 
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exhibitions will be that which is just being 
arranged for at St Louis. St. Louis is in 
Missouri. It is located in the great revolver belt 
where people bang away at each other with 
pistols and then ask the name of the corpse^ 
reversing the European method of exchanging 
names first and then bullets. It is safe to say 
that the St. Louis Exhibition will not contain 
fifty miles of sausages, put there to fill up space. 
It will, on the contrary, be perhaps the most 
marvellous and splendid exhibition ever held in 
any land. "Civic" bodies will be much in 
evidence, but the international character of the 
enterprise will doubtless tone down the general 
obstreperousness of local comic-opera function- 
aries. 



CHAPTER X 

THE PREPOSTEROUS AMERICAN QUACK DOCTOR, 
THE RIDICULOUS AMERICAN QUACK DEN- 
TIST, AND THE ABSURD AMERICAN 
PATENT MEDICINE FAKIR 

While the English medical student is learning 
his profession honestly, conscientiously and de- 
cently, the American student is studying the art 
of humbugging and deceiving the public. 

Medicine and surgery in America are not 
regarded as they are in England, as semi-sacred, 
holy arts. The Englishman approaches the study 
of doctoring with a large portion of reverence. 
He believes that he is an instrument in the hands 
of God. He trusts in Providence, believes in 
Nature, and tackles his task prayerfully. 

The American physician, or the American 
surgeon, simply starts a factory and cuts off legs 
at so much a leg ; and you are lucky if he takes 
only a leg. The only respect that he displays 
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towards anything is towards himself, and towards 
the pockets of his patients. He starts on the 
assumption that he knows a great deal more than 
Nature. What could Nature possibly know? 
She started in business long before the Declaration 
of Independence, and besides, nothing of any 
consequence could by any chance have occurred 
before Columbus discovered America. 

In all that relates to practicality, to comfortable 
heating arrangements, to pleasant beds, to warmth, 
ventilation, and everything material, the American 
physician and surgeon are pre-eminent. But no 
one who has ever been in an American surgery 
and also in an American pig-killing establishment, 
can help observing the remarkable resemblance 
between the two. 

One result, perhaps, of the American failure to 
regard the patient as a human being is the success 
of a certain percentage of their operations. Much 
of their work is practically unjustifiable vivi- 
section. 

The attitude of the Americans, man or woman, 
refined or coarse, towards their own anatomy, is 
one of frank avowal. They are on terms of awful 
familiarity with their internal organs, and discuss 
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their interiors at afternoon teas with a glibness 
calculated to shock polite Englishmen. 

A short time ago there appeared over some of 
the seats in the tramways of Boston the following 
notice : ^ The gentleman sitting under this sign 
has on a pair of our inimitable three dollar 
trousers. They fit him beautifully. Don't you 
think they do?" 

This style of advertisement was soon adopted 
by the manufacturer of a patent medicine. He 
projected an advertisement bearing this inscription, 
and placed it over the seats: "The gentleman 
sitting under this sign has a very yellow com- 
plexion this morning. He looks as if he had 
drunk too much last night. If he had had proper 
advice he would have taken a dose of Green 
Jackdaw Effervescent before breakfast, and he 
would feel much better than he does now 1 " 

This is the tone of the whole nation towards 
medicine. 

We have heard a great deal in England about 
the cleverness of American dentists. Some of 
these dentists come to England ; we are sorry, but 
they do. They paint enormous signs outside 
their offices and put up huge notice-boards 
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on which copies of the Stars and Stripes are 
painted. Then they proceed to advertise, boast, 
and brag. 

The American dentist is an excellent black- 
smith. He knows how to saw, and he knows 
how to tinker, file and solder. 

He cares very little about his art, for art's 
sake. His business is to yank out teeth at so 
much a tooth, to put on crowns at so much a 
crown, and to work wholly and altogether from 
the standpoint of the journeyman bricklayer or 
plasterer. 

An English dentist who was asked to supply a 
lost tooth for a pug dog would resent the pro- 
position. He might even administer a punch in 
the eye to the person who made the suggestion. 
He would regard it as unprofessional. But the 
American dentist would grab the dog and fill him 
full of teeth and vulcanite in five minutes. In 
fact, he regards it as rather a feather in his cap ; 
because usually he can get a good notice of the 
event, with a picture of his father, mother, wife, 
deceased mother-in-law, and the house in which 
he lives, in one of the five cent Sunday papers. 
For the same reason he will often bribe an actress 
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to permit him to set a diamond in one of her 
front teeth. 

It is not an uncommon thing for an American 
physician at an evening party to distribute his 
business cards among the crowd Some American 
physicians even advertise in the newspapers. One 
often reads, in the great Yellow Journal, loud 
advertisements with illustrations. "Have your 
vermiform appendix cut off by old Dr. Jumble. 
Charges moderate, and cure guaranteed. Old 
Dr. Jumble has not lost a single patient this fall. 
He has carved into two United States senators, 
and some of the richest people in New York. 
Give him a trial 1 " 

An industry exclusively American is that of the 
sale of medical diplomas. Probably a quarter of 
the physicians practising in the United States 
possess bogus degrees. 

The Boston mind is altogether distorted. It 
is a product of a remarkable combination of 
ignorance, conceit, anaemia and dyspepsia. The 
Bostonians mistake the qualms of indigestion for 
the low mutterings of genius. They are like the 
man who confuses sea-sickness with intellectual 
inspiration. Boston is overrun by faith curists, 
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mind healers, bone setters, water curers and spirit 
doctors. They ply their calling successfully 
because they cater to the popular delusion that 
the Bostonians are an intellectual race. Instead 
of taking paregoric, to which the Boston public 
thinks itself superior, it is ministered to by the 
Christian scientist. It thinks this much more 
refined. 

The whole ridiculous quackery known as 
Christian science has been aided and abetted 
by Boston people who had not the faintest idea of 
the proper uses to be made of their bean-fed 
brains. Christian science is a sort of mumble 
jumble of meaningless phrases. It is based upon 
the theory that disease does not exist except in 
the mind o[ the patient If a man has a black 
eye or has broken his leg, and says so, the 
Christian scientist physician calmly assures him 
that he is a liar, and charges him five dollars for 
the pleasing information. 

A woman who went to a Christian scientist 
physician, and told him that her husband was ill, 
received this assurance — 

/ " Tut, tut Your husband is not ill, but only 
thinks he is ilL Tell him so, and come back and 
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inform me next Tuesday week how he is getting 
on." 

On the following Tuesday week the distracted 
wife called upon the Christian scientist 

*' Well," inquired the faith healer, " and how is 
your husband now ? " 

" He is all right ; there is nothing whatever the 
matter with him," she replied. " The only trouble 
is that he thinks he is dead, and the undertaker 
thought so too, for he buried him yesterday/^ 

One American diploma dealer sold medical 
degprees to at least ten thousand physicians. The 
men who bought them for ;f 20 each are practising 
in parts of the United States to-day. 

Some of the Western medical colleges are 
getting quite exacting. One of them has 
recently announced that it will not grant the 
degree of M.D. unless an applicant has studied 
for at least six months. 

Our American cousins are certainly progressing. 



CHAPTER XI 

AN APPENDICITIS DINNER 

The acme of American social degradation was 
reached in California, where a woman of high 
society recently held what was called " An 
Appendicitis Dinner." 

With the idea of creating a social and literary 
sensation, this woman gave a dinner to about 
twenty persons, all of whom had been operated 
upon for appendicitis. She herself had gone 
through the process — unfortunately without fatal 
results. 

The idea of the dinner was to glorify the 
guests because of their misfortune in acquiring an 
intestinal complaint. To the American mind 
there is nothing indelicate in an outrageous per- 
formance of this kind. The American is never so 
thoroughly satisfied as when he is holding forth 
about his insides. 

When the guests at the appendicitis dinner 
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entered the room they found to their delight that 
the table was decorated with every article that it 
was possible to put there to remind them of 
appendicitis. There was a miniature operating 
table upon which lay a blonde - haired doll, 
wrapped in a sheet All the appliances for an 
operation for appendicitis were at the doll's side. 
A doll doctor with his little wax hand upon her 
little wax pulse was brandishing a knife above 
her. Near by was a small stand upon which 
were placed cotton, rubber rings, and all kinds of 
surgical instruments. Little rubber tubes ran to 
the chandelier, where were fastened hot- water bags 
scarcely an inch in length. 

All the decorations were to remind the guests 
that they had gone through the fashionable 
operation, and were, therefore, socially pre-eminent. 
Speeches were made about intestines and other 
similar topics. 

The whole thing, of course, was outrageous and 
disgusting, and in a decent country the police 
would have raided the performers and put them 
in gaol. On the contrary, the event made a 
magnificent social hit among the persons of 
California. Millionaires gnashed their teeth at 
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the thought that they had not been the first in 
the field with an appendicitis dinner. 

It is likely that other dinners planned on the 
same lines will be held with surgical operations as 
their basis. Bands of persons who have been 
treated for cancer, it is likely, will meet and gloat 
over the fact. Such entertainments might be 
highly successful for cancer is a disease which 
lends itself to decorative effects. 

So distorted are American ideas about every- 
thing, that hundreds of Americans who have no 
necessity for the operation at all put themselves in 
the hands of exploring surgeons, who give them 
the correct knife-treatment for appendicitis. This 
to keep up the general excitement. The American 
would rather be talked of as an appendicitis 
patient than be ignored. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE AMERICAN'S PREPOSTEROUS "EDUCATION." 
HE KNOWS VERY LITTLE, BUT HE EXCELS IN 
THE ART OF PRAISING HIMSELF 

The first thing that strikes the visitor to the 
United States is the absolute ignorance of the 
people. 

The coUege-bred Englishman who uses a Latin 
quotation at a dinner-party, such as "Aut Ccesar 
out nihiil^ is met with some such retort as this, 
affably and blandly delivered, " How well you 
speak French ! Your accent is quite Parisian ! 
I congratulate you." 

The absolute ignorance of the American is 
due to the fact that he never has time to learn 
anything. If he is very rich, and is at college, 
he is much too busily engaged in having his 
photograph taken in various poses for the great 
New York Sunday papers to devote any time 
whatever to study. The son of a rich man at 
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Yale, Harvard, or Cornell need do no work at 
all. If his father receives a complaint that the 
boy is not only loafing but is spending most of 
his time in the company of the young women 
who sing in the local variety theatres, or giving 
theatre suppers to prize fighters, he "squares" 
himself and his offspring with the coU^p 
authorities by building a twenty thousand dollar 
dormitory and dedicating it to the use of the 
institution. 

Very many American editors, even of the 
great newspapers whose profits amount to a few 
million dollars a year, cannot talk grammatically. 
The gentleman in charge of the largest Nevi 
York daily paper would not be above making 
such a remark as, " I seen him when he done 
it," or asking, with polite curiosity, " Where have 
you went ? " 

A distinguished orator in Congress who got 
confused as to what he had been talking about — 
it was not surprising, because neither he nor any- 
one else could possibly have imagined what it 
was he was talking about — turned to the Speaker 
and inquired innocently, " Mr. Speaker, where 
was I at?" 
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The English that is printed in American 
publications is of the weirdest possible brand. 
The grammar and the syntax are of the kind 
employed by road-sweepers in England, or by 
housemaids who have never been to school. 
When the King of the Sandwich Islands visited 
Chicago a few years ago, the mayor of that 
porkified city said to him, " Good - mornings 
King; how did you leave all the folks in 
Europe ? " 

When a Spanish princess visited Chicago 
during the great World's Fair, the millionaire 
pork-dealers of that municipality put on their 
evening suits and called on her at noon. Nor 
is this anything wonderful, for at the Queen's 
Jubilee the special envoy sent to England by 
the President drove down Fleet Street at eleveij 
o'clock in the morning in the Queen's procession 
in full evening r^alia — that is, with the excep- 
tion of his shoes, which were brown tan. His 
necktie was of a salmon-coloured satin. 

The American rather prides himself upon his 
ignorance. If he is detected in displaying that 
ignorance it is a feather in his cap, for it shows 
that he is neither effete nor feudal. It is an old^ 
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old story, that when Henry Irving appeared in 
Chicago in Hamlet^ there were loud cries of 
" Author 1 author ! " when the curtain fell for the 
last time. 

It is safe to say that any practical joker who 
sent a copy of Milton's Paradise Lost to a New 
York paper, asking for a favourable review and 
stating that the book would be published on the 
following Tuesday week, would be gratified within 
a few days by seeing among the book reviews a 
statement that Mr. Thomas G. Milton of San- 
dusky, Ohio, had entered the literary field with a 
new work, and an expression of the opinion that 
Mr. Milton was doing very well for a beginner, 
and that if he kept on he might soon be able 
enough to write pieces for the Ladies^ Home 
Journal or the Youths Companion^ but that at 
present there were many defects in his rhyming, 
and fatal faults in his English. He would be 
advised to go to the night school at Sandusky 
for a while and listen to the lectures of Mr. G. 
Percy Smithers, president of the Ohio Sheep 
Slaughter Co., who devotes his odd moments to 
literature and knows more about poetry than any 
other man living or dead, including himself. 
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The American is rather proud of his ignorance 
as regards art. He attempts pictures and statuary 
with no other thought in his mind than the cost 
of production. The leading New York society 
paper recently wrote about a " hand-painted picture 
by Turner." 

There is a rather famous painting which deals 
with the subject of Madame Circe and the 
gentlemen who were turned into pigs. A mezzo- 
tint reproduction of this was exhibited in New 
York for the first time at a very happy moment. 
This moment was when the German Government 
announced the exclusion of American pork from 
Germany on account of trichinosis. The New 
York art critics, who were invited to see the pro- 
duction, agreed that it was a subtle '' skit " on the 
Kaiser. 

When one of their greatest theatrical managers 
— Mr. Edward Cleary — took the famous panto- 
mime L Enfant Prodigue to Chicago, fifty of the 
leading citizens of the place appeared at the box- 
office after the first act and demanded their 
money back. " We can't hear a darned word," 
said they. 

When Madame Dus6, who is something of a 
8 
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tragedienne, played in Chicago, there was a dull, 
sickening silence during the first two acts. How- 
ever, between the second and third acts a chap 
in the orchestra played a solo on the zylophone 
entitled "The Darkey's Dream." The house 
uproariously applauded it, and made him play it 
for the rest of the evening, refusing to listen any 
more to Madame Dusd 

When Signor Mascagni, who is not much of a 
musician, but who should be entitled to some 
consideration because he is a gentleman and an 
artist, played in America, he was arrested fifteen 
times by the walking delegate of the Amalga- 
mated Society of American Trombone Players 
because he refused to recognise the Union, and 
employed in his orchestra Italian musicians in- 
stead of American blacksmiths. This was all 
very well from the standpoint of the Amalgfa- 
mated Society, but it is a sickening fact that 
the American press and public rejoiced in the 
humiliation and persecution of poor Mr. Mas- 
cagni. Every time he was rushed into a lock-up 
the Americans felt that feudal Europe had re- 
ceived another well-deserved punch in the eye. 

The hooligan treatment of Mr. Mascagni is in 
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line with that meted out to any European artist 
who appears in the United States. When Mrs. 
Langtry, who is really a great actress, played 
in America, the newspapers filled themselves, 
not with criticisms of her acting, which was 
beyond criticism, but with diagrams of her 
apartments at the hotels at which she stopped, 
drawing unpleasant deductions and saying all 
sorts of things that had nothing to do with 
anything. 

Italian, or German opera singers who visit 
America insure their lives for twice what they 
are worth and demand enormous bonuses for the 
risks which they run. The French artists declare 
that they cannot get anything fit to eat on the 
other side of the Atlantic. They tell hysteric- 
ally of the pie-and-hash diet to which they are 
subjected. They resent the studied insolence 
with which they are received all along the line, 
from the moment the immigration officer boards 
the steamer at Quarantine and asks them how 
many times they have been convicted, until the 
wretched instant when the railway conductor 
punches their ticket on the train, and then, reaching 
over familiarly, sticks it in the band around their 
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silk hats, so that when he comes across them 
next time he may see it on sight without the 
trouble of asking them for it. 

The American who is educated enough to 
know anything favourable about Europe is re- 
garded in New York as a public enemy. He is 
referred to in the newspapers as a being who has 
sold himself to the feudal European devil. 

So offensive is the American attitude towards 
Europe, that the United States Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, who does not attend a 
iev^e with a pocketful of rotten eggs to throw at 
the King, is regarded as a traitor. The news- 
papers publish cartoons which show him dressed 
as a flunkey kneeling to royalty. Fortunately 
most of the American Ambassadors selected for 
the English Court are gentlemen, and behave as 
such ; but in doing so they seal their own doom. 
They return to the United States consigned to 
political oblivion. They bear the brand of effete- 
ness and feudalism. Only the snobs will asso- 
ciate with them thereafter. If, subsequently, they 
come into public life and do anything political, 
whatever it may be, the newspapers print pictures 
of them in the attire of an English footman 
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kissing the hem of some royal robe. Whenever 
the Ambassador returns to America without 
having had a personal encounter with the British 
sovereign, he is described subsequently as drop- 
ping his h's and wearing a single eyeglass — a 
thing that the American thinks is an absolute 
badge of Britishism. 

The majority of Americans are of opinion that 
the Declaration of Independence, which severed 
the relations between Great Britain and what is 
now the United States, was declared about eight 
or nine years ago. Many of them imagine that 
if King George is not now on the throne he has 
only just left it. On every Fourth of July pre- 
posterous orators make Independence-Day orations 
in which they depict the British lion gnashing his 
fangs because he has suddenly discovered that 
America is no longer his. 

It is no uncommon thing for American news- 
papers to refer to the heir to the British throne as 
the " Duke of Wales," or speak of " Sir Joseph 
Chamberlain," "Lord Balfour," the "Duke of 
Campbell Bannerman," or " Mr. Rosebery." 

Some of the American newspapers think that 
England is governed by the Lord Mayor, assisted 
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by the Speaker of the House of Commons. They 
imagine that the House of Lords is a court of 
original jurisdiction that tries police cases. They 
have no idea whatever of the real freedom 
that prevails in England. They implicitly 
suppose that a British lord can run amok up 
and down Piccadilly killing anyone he cares to 
slay with his scimitar, and that he is exempt from 
punishment because he is a lord. Nearly all 
American editors believe that English Custom- 
Houses levy duties on Irish goods, that Irishmen 
.are not allowed to vote, and that there is very 
little if any suffrage in Great Britain. They 
have a lurking suspicion that members of the 
House of Commons are practically appointed by 
the Crown, and that peers are immune from 
punishment for felony or anything else. They 
are sure that wicked barons perambulate the 
streets of London dressed in coronets and robes, 
and that mediaeval retainers beat down any abori- 
gines who get in their way. Out in Ohio they 
understand that the curfew signal to go to bed 
is chimed out by " Big Ben " at nine o'clock p.m., 
and that everyone promptly goes to bed under 
pain of death or some other awful punishment 
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Americans really believe that the nobility have 
remarkable rights. In their study of English 
history they have never got any farther than 
the year A.D. 1200. They regard England as 
a wholly primitive country inhabited by clowns, 
Druids and ancient Britons, who paint themselves 
with woad and indulge in weird and curious 
ceremonies, which it is worth while for an 
American to spend three hundred dollars in 
coming over to Europe to gaze at. 

Nor is this universal ignorance confined only to 
newspaper editors. It prevails even among college 
professors, mayors, aldermen, and judges of the 
Supreme Court American magistrates are not 
as refined as ours. They chew tobacco, hobnob 
with the hooligans who elect them, and generally 
make themselves " solid " with the great unwashed. 
An American judge who is rendering a decision 
as to the validity of the constitution, has to 
consider how the decision will be received in 
Paddy Duffer's public-house — Paddy Duffer being 
the local alderman who secured for him the 
nomination as judge. Paddy has weird ideas 
about the constitution and it would not do to 
offend him, because Paddy in three years from 
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now may be called upon to select another judge, 
and the gentleman now on the bench wants a 
re-nomination. 

It is also an interesting fact that in most of tlie 
communities the police magistrates are elected by 
the populace. As the section of the populace 
that shows most interest in the election is com- 
posed of the criminal classes, it is not hard to see 
that in a great many cases the nomination for 
Police Justice is conducted by the forgers, sneaks, 
thieves, and pickpockets of the particular district 
involved. 

All this is put in the pages on education. The 
reader may take the ground that it hardly belongs 
there, but it does. These things would not be 
possible were it not for the social and political 
ignorance of Americans. If they were not 
absolutely dense and dull politically, they would 
see the absurdity of allowing the selection of 
judges to be made by the persons whom those 
judges will try. 



CHAPTER XIII 

AMERICAN SCENERY. IT WAS VERY FINE WHEN 

IT WAS FIRST MADE AT THE PRESENT DAY 

IT IS CHIEFLY AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
FOR PRINGLE'S PICKLES OR JUBSON'S JAMS. 
ADVERTISEMENTS TATTOOED ON THE 
BENIGN FACE OF POOR DAME NATURE, 
WHO CAN DO NOTHING BY WAY OF 
PROTEST 

The scenery of America was not made by 
Americans. It is frequently necessary to re- 
member this when the natives are boasting about 
the bulk of the Rocky Mountains or the width 
of the ravines. They talk as if the Rocky 
Mountains were made by the Rocky Mountain 
Manufacturing Company of Connecticut, or as 
if Niagara Falls were the invention of Edison 
or a Wall Street Syndicate headed by Pierpont 
Morgan. 

The only modifications effected in American 
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scenery by the natives have been modifications 
that have ruined everything in sight 

The rocks and hills are daubed over with wild 
entreaties to the passer-by to fix up his liver 
with some newly invented mixture, or to sow 
someone's invaluable hair seed on his bald head 
and grow a spring crop of locks. 

The Americans are gradually embezzling 
Niagara Falls. In a few years Niagara Falls 
will be the municipal dustman of Buffalo. They 
will grind the flour that Buffalonians eat They 
will light and warm the houses of the natives. 
They will supply all the power used in the 
local tinned beef establishments and mop-making 
emporiums. If the tourist wants to see Niagara 
Falls he will have to climb into a series of tunnels 
through which the water is diverted to operate 
turbine machinery. 

After a duel in the streets of New York 
between two gentlemen, who shot each other 
dead, the coroner was sent for. The corpses 
were lying undisturbed in Broadway, but when 
the coroner arrived, fifteen minutes after the 
firing, he found that both parties had been 
decorated with posters by a pair of enterprising 
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bill-stickers. On one corpse there was a bill 
of a local theatre, and on the other a poster 
advertising an evening newspaper and reading, 
" Extra ! Extra ! Full account of the duel ! " 

The very cows which browse upon the meadows 
in the suburbs are covered with advertising matter 
by bill-posters. Each country bam is decorated 
with huge signs bearing disinterested advice as 
to what sort of medicine the wayfarer should use 
in the spring. In no part of America can one 
escape the huge advertisements. If you penetrate 
into the recess of the highest mountain, and find 
there the hut of the bewhiskered hermit, the 
chances are, that when you approach him he 
will give you some handbills containing details 
of the marvellous cures effected by someone's 
sarsaparilla. The sails of yachts are adorned 
with statements as to medicines. Landscapes 
serve but to promulgate the claims of the quack. 
If a man plants a bed of geraniums the chances 
are that the flowers are arranged in such a way 
that they immortalise the fame of somebody's 
ipecacuanha. The gardener is induced to do 
this by a present of free seed 

The Englishman who goes to sleep in a public 
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park, in a light suit of clothes, and wakes up 
without finding an advertisement stencilled all over 
him, may consider himself singularly fortunate. 

There can be no question as to the fineness 
of American scenery, but it must be remembered 
that Americans did not make the scenery. It 
was there when they came, and it looked a good 
deal better then than it does now. 

The American has a way of adding to nature. 
If he lays out a large park he provides various 
decorations which the Creator omitted to put 
there. For instance, he has a mania for cast- 
iron dogs and life-size steel deer, which he paints 
a sort of dirty mud colour and strews over the 
landscape, effectually spoiling it, of course, but 
not in his estimation. The American millionaire, 
who acquires an estate in England, frequently 
brings over from Pittsburg a herd of cast-iron 
deer to live upon his property. He finds them 
much cheaper than real deer. They eat nothing 
and use nothing except an annual coat of paint 
They cannot be poached. They need no game- 
keepers to look after them ; and above all, they 
are unable to escape. 

Most of the estates of millionaires in the 
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vicinity of New York are decorated with these 
metal monstrosities. They are repaired periodic- 
ally by the local blacksmith, and the resident 
painter paints them every spring at so much a 
dozen. He can calculate exactly after painting 
one how much paint a dozen will require, for 
they are all cast in the same mould and strike 
precisely identical attitudes. 

Not only does the millionaire invest in a 
metallic menagerie, but he buys tin palm trees 
and plants them in his lawn. Recently, to supply 
the demand, Americans have invented a method 
of pickling or preserving palm and other trees. 
They confidently prophesy that before many 
years are out all the parks will be populated 
with tin or pickled trees. They are superior 
to the genuine article inasmuch as they keep 
in leaf all the year round and do not need 
trimming, but only a few occasional repairs and 
patches. 



CHAPTER XIV 

HOW THE PREPOSTEROUS AMERICAN IS DOING 
HIS LEVEL BEST TO SPOIL AND AMERICAN- 
ISE LONDON. ALREADY HE HAS RUINED 
SEVERAL LARGE HOTELS AND VULGARISED 
MANY FINE BRITISH INSTITUTIONS 

The Americans would spoil the whole of London 
if they got a chance. Fortunately it is too big 
for them, but they have managed to ruin a section 
of the world's capital. 

The American who comes to London soon cor- 
rupts and spoils hotel-keepers and servants by his 
ways. One of the largest hotels has become so 
Americanised, so uncouth and impossible, that 
cultivated Englishmen hold up their hands in 
horror at the thought of it. 

As soon as the American arrives in an English 
hotel he begins calling the waiter, " Hullo, Billy/* 
or " Ah, there, Jimmy," slapping him on the back, 
digging him in the ribs, and otherwise manifesting 
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his inferiority to the aforesaid waiter. It is very- 
easy to corrupt a waiter. After dealing with a 
few Americans and their familiarity, it is im- 
possible to do anything with a waiter unless one 
digs him in the ribs, and calls him " Hullo, Billy," 
or "Ah, there, Jimmy," and slaps him on the 
back, and takes him to the theatre. 

The American is a most frugal traveller. To 
give a tip of any sort wrenches his feelings. But 
he often gives large tips in Europe apparently 
because he is afraid of waiters, not having the 
moral courage to refuse them. He is always 
; ignorant of the amount necessary to distribute. 
To the person who should get a shilling tip he 
gives a halfpenny, and to the men who should get 
a twopenny tip he donates two shillings. The 
consequence is that he is always in some sort 
of hot water, and gets the reputation of being a 
mean and miserly creature without any of the 
financial advantages usually attached to such a 
reputation. 

In the summer season when London is more or 
less full of Americans, they can be heard fighting 
in loud tones with restaurant proprietors every- 
where. They will never learn our methods of 
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payment They have an idea that the only 
people in England who have any money at all 
are American tourists. They read in the American 
Sunday papers that London society is dominated 
by the daughters of Chicago pork makers, and 
they swallow the information implicitly. Con- 
sequently, remembering how rich they are, they 
take it for granted that they are being imposed 
upon and overcharged. They can be heard 
squabbling over fourpenny items in their dinner 
bills. They squabble in such a loud tone of 
voice that there is not the slightest difficulty in 
hearing them. In fact, the entire business of a 
restaurant sometimes ceases while the man from 
Indiana abuses the waiter for charging him two- 
pence for bread. 

''Out in Indiana they do not have such 
charges," he says to the waiter. As if that would 
settle it. He is thoroughly convinced that Indiana 
sets the pace for everywhere. 

The American Sunday newspapers talk so much 
about the pauper labour of Europe, and the 
poverty of all Englishmen (with the exception of 
those who have married American girls) that the 
tourist from the States is sure he is being im- 
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posed upon if he has dinner in a swell hotel, with 
music to boot, and it costs him more than 3 s. 
He forgets that there is no price for which he 
could get similar accommodation in the United 
States, for it does not exist there. 

In all the restaurants and shops in London 
frequented by Americans, insolence is the rule 
among the employes. The Americans themselves 
imported this insolence, and are responsible for it. 
Fortunately, it is confined to what might be called 
the American quarter, which is the region in the 
neighbourhood just east of Trafalgar Square, and 
also in the vicinity of Bloomsbury. For some 
reason the Americans have selected the most 
undesirable quarters of London for their Ghettoes. 

Americans have done a little business to stimu- 
late Englishmen and make them wake up, but 
unfortunately the right kind of Americans do not 
emigrate. It is only fair to say, while on this 
topic, that the Americans we receive from the 
United States are as a rule much superior to the 
Englishmen that we send to America. For some 
reason or other, one rarely meets in the United 
States an Englishman who is even decent. The 
great bulk of the English colony in New York 
9 
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consists of a very undesirable class indeed^ 
chiefly men who regard it as advisable not to live 
under the British flag. Respectable Englishmen 
who emigrate naturally prefer Canada, or some 
British colony. The other kind prefer the United 
States, to whose police they are unknown. 

American journalism has received a specially 
bad reputation in England from the fact that 
several alleged American journalists worked on 
English newspapers and misconducted themselves. 
An examination which has been made into the 
circumstances of these alleged American journalists 
shows that some of them were practically escaped 
criminals, who would not have found employment 
from careful employers, and who should never 
have got anything to do at all in England, except 
perhaps a term of imprisonment 

A country does not export its best citizens. 
America is no exception to the rule, and a 
number of ** American business men," established 
in London, were chased out of New York by an 
intelligent and active police. Before doing busi- 
ness with them one should look up their reputa- 
tions — not from a commercial agency, but from 
the New York police department. Some of the 
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leading members of the English colony in New 
York would no more think of coming to London 
than some of the leading members of the 
American colony in London would think of 
going to New York. In neither case would it 
be safe. 

There are many improvements which Ameri- 
cans could make in London business methods. 
For instance, the London business man gets to 
his office at ten or eleven, and at one o'clock goes 
out to luncheon for a couple of hours. At four 
o'clock he begins to go home, and at five o'clock 
actually starts. He does no work on Saturday 
or Sunday, and very little on Friday, because on 
that day his thoughts are entirely devoted to 
catching an early train for out of town. On 
Monday he gets to his office so late that he is 
not able to do much work that day, and on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday he is so un- 
settled by his amusements of the other days that 
his gross output is very small indeed. 

The English business man is much addicted 
to playing dominoes in the middle of the day. 
In the city of London, within half a mile radius 
of the Bank of England, between noon and 
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4 p.m., it is a grave question as to whether 
dominoes or finance is most played 

The American business man can teach us to 
attend to our business, and to give up ping-pong 
during office hours. The Briton really plays at 
business, or dodges it. He dislikes it cordially^ 
The only time he does any real work is when he 
is on a golf field, or engaged in cricket, or some 
other nonsense. 

If the American in London could forget his 
bad habits long enough to impress us with his 
good points, he might fill a long-felt want. But 
he will not He is too busy making the scenery 
hideous. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE PREPOSTEROUS NEW YORKER 

HIS STRANGE WAYS, HABITS, AND METHODS 

Probably the most striking characteristic of the 
New Yorker is his absolute good nature. Though 
of a nervous temperament, he is rarely if ever 
irritated. If another New Yorker steps upon his 
face it does not annoy him. He regards it as 
one of the accidents of his career. 

In this he differs from the Englishman. If a 
Londoner, for instance, finds his chop slightly 
burnt, or a cinder in his porridge, he becomes 
incensed. He barks and snarls at everyone in 
sight. He says harsh things to his wife, abuses 
the cook, and scolds everyone within his radius 
of action. 

The American has a marvellous amount of 
stoicism. If at a public dinner the waiter spills 
a tureen of soup over his head, he regards the 
circumstance from a material standpoint He 
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calculates with lightning rapidity that he can get 
the grease cleaned off his dress waistcoat for 
fifty cents. Nothing has happened to mar his 
dignity or his personal opinion of himself What 
is fifty cents ? He beams amiably, and goes on 
with his repast 

If the same thing happened to an Englishman 
at a banquet he would probably explode like a 
French air-ship. He would talk of nothing 
else for the next three months, although the 
matter would be of no interest whatever to 
anyone. 

The New Yorker regards everything from a 
financial standpoint If you punch him in the 
eye you can settle the matter on a financial basis 
on the spot. His only way of reckoning things 
is in dollars. New York is the only city on 
earth where it is customary for a man to sue for 
breach of promise and claim and get damages. 

The New Yorker is so busily engaged in the 
acquisition of wealth that he pays not- the 
slightest attention to any abstract questions of 
justice. If a policeman, maddened with drink, 
rushes at him to crack his skull with a club, the 
New Yorker produces a five-dollar bill and waves 
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it at the officer. If such a thing were possible in 
England, and it is not, — ^that is, the club incident, 
— the Britisher would spend much of his subse- 
quent life in writing indignant letters to the 
Times. But the New Yorker is much more prac- 
tical If a policeman fractures his skull with a 
club, the only standpoint from which he regards 
the adventure is the cost of the sticking-plaster 
and the lotion that he uses in healing himself. 
He is much too practical to attach any except a 
monetary value to his personal liberty or his per- 
sonal dignity. 

The result of this is that New York city has 
less municipal pride than any other place in the 
United States. If Tammany Hall, which rules 
the city, nominates a swindler or a forger for an 
important office, the average New Yorker makes 
no protest. He figures out that his time is worth 
so many dollars an hour, and that it would not 
pay him. If he is building a house, and the 
Building Department inspectors blackmail him, 
telling him that unless he writes certain cheques 
they will force him to construct five or six 
thousand dollars' worth of unnecesisary fire-escapes, 
he pays the money rather than be bothered with 
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fighting over a principle. He has no principle 
himself, and why should he bother about it? 

In New York society no man is ever referred 
to as "Mr. Jones" or "Mr. Smith." He is 
always referred to as "Mr. Jones, who is worth 
two million dollars," or " Mr. Smith, who is worth 
four million dollars." 

A large quantity of the wealth that exists in 
New York was made by securing public fran- 
chises by bribery. It is no disgrace to be con- 
victed of bribing a New York alderman. It 
ranks on a par with the misdemeanour of pa3dng 
your bootblack for blacking your boots. When 
a certain famous financier wanted a franchise for 
running a tramway upon New York's greatest 
thoroughfare, he spent one hundred thousand 
pounds in bribing twenty-five out of the twenty- 
six aldermen. The twenty-sixth alderman was 
away somewhere on a vacation. 

It is an awful thing to have to live in New 
York. People who dwell there when they have 
money enough to live somewhere else are either 
distorted as to their moral and social views or 
wholly ignorant of the art of living. 

The New Yorker is never completely satisfied 
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unless he is making a noise of some sort His 
tramways are fitted with enormous gongs which 
clang with nerve-shattering force from morning 
till night. 

His fire-engines, which are continually on the 
run, bound to put out incendiary fires, are fitted 
with large bells. Even the ambulance which is 
taking a dying man to the Morgue — for the 
Americans are so practical that if a man is 
dying, they do not send him to a hospital, but 
despatch him to the deadhouse — are fitted with 
large bells. Everywhere the New Yorker is to 
be heard shouting, ringing, and making as loud 
a clamour as he can. 

The New York gentleman afflicted with a 
low, gentle voice would be an absolute social 
failure. 

In hotels, restaurants, and public places, in 
theatres or at dog fights, the New Yorker is to be 
heard talking in loud, raucous tones about him- 
self and his money. Every tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth word is "dollars, dollars, dollars." The 
New Yorker who is dining at Delmonico's with 
a friend, on taking his seat at a table, shouts out 
to him, glaring around at the other diners to see 
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if they are listening, " I have just gone into a 
four-million-dollar deal." Then he converses for 
the rest of the evening about diamonds, real 
estate, and stocks and bonds. 

If a really rich man happens along, and has 
a low voice, and does not talk about his money, 
he is regarded as a colossal fraud, and is soon 
dropped by his acquaintances. 

The owner of one of the largest and most 
popular hotels in New York — a hotel patronised 
by the leader of the Democratic party in New 
York, who was the warm personal friend of the 
proprietor — that owner was a man who had been 
convicted of murder. He had shot a "gentle- 
man" in the back and killed him. It was a 
cruel and unprovoked slaughter, but the guilty 
man was rich. After serving a short time of 
imprisonment he came out and took up his social 
and commercial career exactly where he had left 
it off, with this exception : he was a little better 
known than before the murder, and people of 
alleged refinement came to his hotel in the hope 
of being able to see so famous a man. 

In the summer New York is inhabited almost 
entirely, so far as the better element is concerned, 
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by men. The wives of the rich are travelling in 
Europe alone. This arrangement does not at all 
alarm the New York husband, who is of the most 
confiding type. 

The scandal caused by New York women 
travelling in Europe without their husbands 
became so great a short time ago that the Queen 
of Italy refused to receive any of them unless 
they could produce bond fide spouses. 

There are only two hotels in New York that 
make any inquiries whatever about their guests. 
The only question asked by the proprietors of 
the others is, " Have you the price ? " 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE PREPOSTEROUS CHICAGOAN, THE PERSON 
WHO SMOKES THE BACON THAT IS EATEN 
ON BRITISH BREAKFAST-TABLES 

The Chicagoan is a superlative, startling, and 
sensational American. He is a loud, strident 
citizen. His voice, harsh, aggressive, offensive, 
and disagreeable, can be heard all over the 
United States. 

The Chicagoan has only one topic. He talks 
of nothing but Chicago from the moment he 
arises till the moment he goes to bed. In his 
slumbers he still talks about Chicago. 

Chicago is a blank, dreary city; flat, stale, 
unprofitable, gawky, dry and dusty, dirty and 
wholly preposterous, located on the western 
shore of a very large pool of dirty water known 
as Lake Michigan. 

The one idea of the Chicagoan is to have 
things big, gaudy, and loud. He builds steel 
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office buildings twenty-eight storeys high. They 
are utterly hideous and inartistic monstrosities, 
although they are amazingly comfortable, well 
heated and well lighted. If they ever catch fire, 
they bum like tar barrels, grilling and roasting all 
the occupants ; but as these are only Chicagoans^ 
little grief is felt elsewhere, and no building 
reforms are undertaken. 

Chicago is the only city which the writer has 
ever visited in which he felt afraid of his life in 
broad daylight on a principal thoroughfare. 

In Chicago law and order are both unknown. 
The favourite weapon is the sandbag. This 
is a stocking full of sand or bird shot The 
owner of the sandbag hies himself forth and 
whangs upon the back of the head any citizen 
who looks as if he had a gold watch or a 
purse. The result of the whang is that the 
citizen becomes unconscious, and subsequently, 
watchless and purseless, he is found in the gutter. 
Circumstantial evidence is against him. He is 
arrested upon the charge of being drunk and 
disorderly. It is not until the autopsy that 
the facts are developed. 

In one of the lobbies of one of the leading 
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hotels in Chicago (a hotel that would correspond 
with the Hotel Carlton or the Hotel Cecil in 
London) men are sandbagged and robbed fre- 
quently. 

But Chicago is progressive. When it wanted 
to start a park full of trees, it acquired a lot 
of full - grown elms, and transplanted them in 
a few weeks. They took root and grew. A 
twenty -year old forest was made in twenty 
days. The same thing was done with the 
Chicago avenues, which were filled with fall- 
grown oaks and poplars. 

The average Chicagoan has not the faintest 
conception of the difference between right and 
wrong. Right is the method that succeeds in 
getting money. Wrong is the method that 
does not 

In Chicago all the theatres are open on Sun- 
day, on Good Friday, and on Christmas Day. 
The actors work seven days a week. There 
is no rest for anyone in this preposterous town. 
As a matter of fact, the people go in for work 
as a sort of anodyne. They want to forget 
that they are Chicagoans, living in Chicago. 
Whenever a real Chicagoan realises what he is 
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and where he dwells, he at once begins to carry 
things somewhere, to pull something down, or 
to swindle someone, all in a wild effort to blind 
himself to the awful realities of his personality. 

On reaching Chicago the visitor is conducted at 
once to the nearest slaughter-house. This is the 
proudest thing to be seen in the Illinois city. 
The cattle are made away with in a marvellous 
fashion. The steers are driven in pairs into a 
kind of cell just large enough to hold them. The 
cell door is closed. It has no roo£ A plank 
walk is fitted above the long line of the cells, and 
an executioner armed with a large sledge-hammer 
walks backwards and forwards along this pro- 
menade. With his hammer he smashes the skulls 
of the bullocks one after the other. When he has 
done this he pulls a chain hanging over his head. 
At once the other side of the cell [opens, the floor 
of the cell rises, and the unconscious animals are 
thrown out upon the floor of the slaughter-house. 
A desperate-looking person puts a chain around 
their hind legs. They are yanked up into the air 
by machinery, and then they begin to travel 
along an overhead railway. They stop at about 
every fifteen feet. At the first station their heads 
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are cut off. At the second they are skinned. At 
the third they are cut in two, and so on. When 
they reach the end of the railway, which takes 
only a few minutes, they are mere bee&teaks,. 
joints, etc. 

The treatment which is extended to the bullock 
is given in Chicago to everyone, socially or com- 
mercially. He is stunned with the rhetoric of the 
Chicagoan, and then turned over unconscious to* 
the vandals and skinned, stripped, and divested of 
everything of value. 

Socially the Chicagoans are very funny. Their 
balls and parties and dinners are diverting, al- 
though no one of quality can stand them for long. 
One consents to accept them as one accepts a 
penance or attends a war-dance of Red Indians^ 
One is present at the performance but is not of it. 

The "leaders" of Chicago society tell you 
exactly how many slaughter-houses there are m 
the city, and how many barrels of salt pork are 
exported annually; but it is safe to wager that 
few of them ever heard of Shakespeare, and that 
few of them could make a grammatical remark. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE PREPOSTEROUS PHILADELPHIAN AND HIS 
STRANGE UNPROGRESSIVE HABITS 

Philadelphia is one of the largest and richest 
cities in the United States. It is inhabited by 
corpses who for a few hours every day are 
galvanised into what they imagine is life. 

The depressing, dull, heavy climate makes the 
Fhiladelphian the most stupid and the most un- 
progressive of all Uncle Sam's citizens. He is 
immured in a city which is about fifty miles from 
the sea — far enough to keep away anything like 
the ozonified breezes which stimulate the New 
Yorker, and make him so exuberantly active. 

Philadelphia was discovered by William Penn, 
who bought it from the Indians for about 
;^iOy 4s. 2d The treaty which he made with 
the unfortunate red men is often referred to as 
the only treaty that ever has been kept. It was 
very much cheaper, of course, for Mr. Penn to 
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keep the treaty than to indulge in the luxury of 
an Indian war. 

Since those days the Philadelphian has devoted 
his time to cheating, not the Indians — for they 
have all been cajoled into their graves years ago 
— but to cheating other Philadelphians. 

A sort of Quaker atmosphere hangs over Phila- 
delphia. The Quaker is a man who, when he is 
picking your pocket, addresses you as "thee" 
and " thou " instead of " you." He also wears a 
broad-brimmed hat, and dresses in dark clothes 
because they last longer, do not show the dirt, 
and are much cheaper in the end. 

The Quaker is the only man who has ever 
bamboozled woman into putting on ugly, cheap, 
ill-fitting clothes, and making her enjoy them. 
For millions of years man has been trying to 
induce his wife to dress in clothes costing three or 
four shillings a suit, but the Quaker is positively 
the only person who has ever succeeded in doing 
it. This shows his magnificent generalship, his 
superb astuteness, and also demonstrates that he 
possesses all the qualities that promote com- 
mercial success. 

The spectacle of the Philadelphia millionaire 
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getting his wife to wear a ninepenny bonnet, and 
convincing her that she is the happiest woman in 
the State of Pennsylvania, is one of the most 
refreshing sights to be seen in the whole of the 
United States. It shows why the Quaker sur- 
vives. 

Social Philadelphia consists of a thoroughfare 
known as Walnut Street. Most of the streets are 
named after nuts. For instance. Chestnut Street 
is the avenue where the shopping is done, the 
chestnut being a common, vulgar nut. The 
walnut, on the other hand, is regarded as a 
refined article. It suggests port wine, heavy 
dinners, and prosperity. There are Cocoanut 
Street, Peanut Street (the American peanut is 
the English monkey nut). Filbert Street, and so 
on. You can gauge the position of a Phila- 
delphian by the value of the nut which gives its 
name to the street in which he dwells. 

When the Philadelphian lives in one of the 
streets far removed from aristocratic centres, and 
named after some very common nut, eaten only 
by squirrels or hedgehogs, he is said to live 
« T.F.U.T." This means " Too far up town " — 
up town being away from the social centre. 
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The remark, whispered in a horrified under- 
tone, " Mr. Snob Wallader is all right personally, 
but he is T.F.U.T./* means the social annihila- 
tion of Mr. Snob Wallader. 

One really redeeming point about Philadel- 
phians is that they do not worship wealth like 
the creatures that inhabit the other cities. Phila- 
delphia has an ideal. Its ideal is an aristocracy. 
Unfortunately, the persons who represent the 
aristocracy are of the type that do not belong 
to it. 

Not that there are not wealthy people in Phila- 
delphia. There are — many of them — but the 
type is a bourgeois type. Philadelphia, with all 
its claim to pre-eminence, has produced only one 
poet, and he is a very second-rate article. It has 
produced many wealthy commercial men, who 
have shone in the paint business, and in the 
glorious art ot running putty or bottle factories ; 
but this is all it has ever done to make itself 
great. 

Escape from Philadelphia, fortunately, is quite 
easy. It is only ninety miles from New York, 
and trains crowded with refugees make the trip 
in two hours. 
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In the eating line, Philadelphia is famous for 
its stewed terrapin (which is a tortoise about a 
foot long), fried oysters, and ice-cream. The 
oysters are fried in olive oil and bread crumbs, 
and are excellent. The ice-cream is something 
that would almost justify a person in remaining 
in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphians are notoriously slow in their 
mental operations. They are so weak intellectu- 
ally that they cannot remember where they live. 
To enable them to recollect the sequence of 
streets, they have to learn verses running in this 
style : — 

"Chestnut, Walnut 
Spruce and Pine, 
Market Peanut, 
Cocoanut, Vine." 

It is a remarkable sight to watch the steady 
stream of Philadelphians going home from busi- 
ness in the evening, each one muttering some 
little couplet to enable him to recollect the 
address to which he is bound. 

The Quaker City, as it is called, has a merit 
in its street-numbering method. The houses 
between two streets are grouped in hundreds. 
Thus, for instance, 548 Brazil Nut Street would 
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be an address in Brazil Nut Street just above 
Fifth Street. This makes it very simple for the 
wayfarer. If it were not very simple the Phila- 
delphian would never find his way home. 

One of the institutions of this somnolent town 
is the Philadelphia lawyer. He looks like a 
person who has just walked out of a picture 
painted a hundred years ago. Philadelphia is 
perhaps the ohly city in the United States in 
which people have any time to think. This is 
really an advantage in producing lawyers, and 
the Philadelphia lawyer is certainly a splendid 
institution. He even has ethics, and he would 
be disciplined by his Bar Association for deeds 
that would pass unnoticed in New York. 

New York city has a frightful political example 
in the institution known as Tammany Hall. It 
is often quoted as about the worst organisation 
of political miscreants living. It calls itself Demo- 
cratic. In Philadelphia there is as much political 
dishonesty to the square inch as in any other 
spot in this remarkable globe, and the thieves 
there call themselves Republicans. 

The Quaker does not cajole the person whom 
he robs with a bludgeon. He hypnotises him 
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with some " thee " and " thou " talk, and gets his 
money just as effectually. 

The city of Philadelphia is operated in the 
interest of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
The largest income of this corporation is derived 
from people who are bent on leaving Philadelphia 
behind them as quickly as they possibly can. 

One of the delusions of the Philadelphian is 
that he knows how to play cricket! In order to 
nurse this delusion and emphasise it and pro- 
mulgate it, teams of English players of the tenth 
and eleventh class are organised to visit Phila- 
delphia annually and to be beaten by the Quakers. 

The Philadelphian is not even courageous in 
his vices. He is a weak, milk-and-water produc- 
tion, much less mature than the New Yorker, 
and very unripe indeed. 

The visitor to Philadelphia will see fire-engines 
walking along the street when there is no trace 
whatever of a conflagration. They are answering 
alarms that were turned in the previous week. 

The diet of the Philadelphian differs from that 
of the New Yorker. His favourite breakfast dish 
is called " scrapple." This consists of a fortuitous 
combination of macerated pigs' gristle, pigs' feet. 
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and lard. With these is mixed a certain propor- 
tion of glue, which makes the stuff into a kind 
of jelly. Only the person thoroughly hardened 
to it can consume this strange diet, but the 
Philadelphian who is devouring it has a glare 
of wild glee upon his face that can be evoked 
by nothing else. 

One of the strangest sights to be seen in this 
town is the City Hall. This is a huge structure 
built with the idea of making it as hideous as 
possible. When the question arose of building it, 
the Councils debated the question of what sort of 
architecture to select They were so bewildered 
with the different styles that were brought to 
their notice that they passed a resolution declar- 
ing that it should consist of ten leading styles, 
ten per cent of each, '^or two million dollars 
worth of each. The result is weird in the ex- 
treme. The sight of the building repels the 
visitor; he finds himself getting as far away 
from it as possible. But the Councillors, with 
devilish ingenuity, placed the preposterous struc- 
ture right in front of the railway station, so that 
the tourist is bound to see it again while making 
his escape from the city. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE PREPOSTEROUS AMERICAN CITIZENS CON- 
SIDERED IN DETAIL, ACCORDING TO THE 
PREPOSTEROUS CITIES IN WHICH THEY 
DWELL. AMAZING PECULIARITIES AND 
HABITS, THAT SUGGEST HOW FEW OF 
THEM ARE REALLY HUMAN 

An odd brand of American is the Southerner. 

The Southerner is the one American who talks 
most about his lineage, though, truth to tell, it 
is a matter of which he has little reason to be 
proud. Often he bears a proud English name. 
Very often it was taken over to Virginia, not 
by one entitled to wear it, but by a servant or 
runaway steward of some fine English family, who 
dropped his native name of Juggs or Guggins, 
and called himself "Deyncourt Montague," or 
something of that sort 

The Southerner talks half the time about 
things which he has not got. He tells you of 
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the large number of slaves owned by his ances- 
tors, of their broad acres, huge hospitality, and 
enormous wealth. Then he forgets to invite you 
for luncheon, and you have to go twenty miles to 
the nearest eating-place, where you are able to 
regale yourself upon the Southern national dish 
of tough beef-steak, fried in rancid lard. 

If the Southerner invites you to dinner, the 
chances are that some casual remark which you 
make reminds him that he has an appurtenance 
which he calls his honour, and which he is always 
talking about. The Southerner's honour consists 
of a combination of bad manners and a deter- 
mination to be insulted on every available 
occasion. He is a bombastes furioso of the 
most emphatic type. The most kindly meant 
remark he will choose to regard as an insult, 
merely because by so regarding it an opportunity 
arises for him to prate about his " honour." 

The Southerner is often a very ill-bred person* 
Socially, he is very difficult. His desire is to 
make things as hard as possible, to cause as much 
trouble as he can, to shoot as many people as he 
can safely shoot. 

The Southerner often carries a knife. When 
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he has no knife he has what he calls a ''gun/' 
The "gun" is a revolver. Sometimes the 
Southerner carries four of these weapons; one 
concealed near the nape of his neck, another 
in an inside pocket, and two more stuffed under 
his waistcoat, the barrels shoved beneath his 
trousers. 

In Kentucky the Southerner indulges in what 
he calls "feuds." The Jones family fifty years 
ago, for instance, swore a vendetta against the 
Smiths. On every possible occasion, therefore, 
a Jones kills a Smith or a Smith slaughters a 
Jones, generally taking care to shoot him in 
the back. The age of the victim matters little. 
Youths are massacred as well as grown-ups. 

The United States are continually increasing 
their territory. They have annexed Hawaii, the 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and some places 
in the Pacific, but they have never really con- 
quered Kentucky or civilised it. It contains to- 
day by a race of men wilder than the Thugs of 
India or the Aboriginal head-hunters. 

Lynching and murder are of common occur- 
rence in Kentucky. In an impromptu duel that 
took place in a crowded hotel at Frankfort the 
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two desperadoes involved each seized an innocent 
bystander and used him as a shield. They shot 
at each other through the hearts of these innocent 
bystanders. Both men were wounded, but not 
fatally. The incident was regarded by the 
natives as splendidly heroic. No one was 
punished. The coroner was sent for merely. 
He swept up the bodies and buried them, or 
sold them to medical colleges, and the incident 
was closed. 

When a gentleman whose popularity was 
questioned was elected Governor of Kentucky, 
and went to the State House to take possession, 
he was shot down by the other side. The 
governorship apparently belonged to the man 
who got there first, and the murdered claimant 
was not he. 

In Kentucky the drinking man perpetrates 
the atrocity of dissolving sugar in his whisky. 
This drink he calls a " toddy." After about five 
"toddies" the Kentuckian is ready to kill the 
five nearest negroes. No white man in the South 
is ever punished for killing a negro. It would be 
quite as intelligent to try and condemn him for 
assassinating a pig or a rat 
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In America the term " Yankee " is applied only 
to the New Englander. The New Yorker, for 
instance, is not a Yankee. The Southerner re- 
gards every Northerner as a Yankee, and if the 
expression " Yankee " were applied to a resident 
of Georgia it would be about as correct as calling 
a Dublin man a Welshman or a New Zealander 
a " cockney." 

The Yankee is a tall, gaunt, yellow-faced, 
hunted - looking dyspeptic. He is generally en- 
gaged in selling some very odd article, such as 
a buttonhook and cigarette-holder combined, or 
a pair of socks which change into an umbrella 
when you touch a hidden spring. 

It is the Yankee who invents most of the 
ingenious articles that sell in Europe — the watches 
that never go, the bicycle that melts if it is put 
out in the rain, the wooden nutmeg, the sawdust 
sausages, and the papier-mach6 hams. 

It was the Yankee who first thought of the 
composition mushroom, an article made out of a 
sort of paste. The Yankee has an odd, small 
mind. He devises all sorts of things intended to 
create discord and discomfort He is the man 
who invented ** pie " ; he eats it four times a day. 
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The Yankee who finds himself in a country 
where pie cannot be obtained dies of galloping 
melancholia. 

The Yankee would rather steal a tuft of horse- 
hair than an entire horse. He has a sort of 
fractional mind. He deals in small things, such 
as thimbles and pen-wipers. When he steals, he 
does not steal a round wholesome million dollars, 
but he embezzles an amount like six hundred and 
forty-eight dollars and eighty-three cents. 

San Francisco contains a strange population, 
not very much hampered by the conventionalities, 
and which to a large extent defies many of the 
precedents that prevail elsewhere and which have 
been found essential in establishing a successful 
nation. The city and the people both need a 
good deal more licking into shape than they 
will get for a generation or two. 

Grod has done His best for California, man his 
worst 

Some four or five hundred miles west of New 
York is the busy city of Pittsburg. This is 
an iron and steel centre. It has produced a 
strange breed of millionaires of the decadent 
stripe, whose mania it is to throw away their 
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money with the abandon of a drunken sailor, 
but with less wisdom. It is not surprising that 
the Pittsburg millionaire throws his money away. 
He has not the least idea of how to spend it. 
He is incapable of enjoying anything except 
blatant notoriety. Pittsburg has been described 
by great writers as " Hell with the Hd off." 
This is a mistake. The lid is on. All the 
products of combustion are retained with the 
smoke, and the grime, and the heat, and the 
glare. There is no ventilation. 

In Pittsburg, wild, frantic men boil, bake, and 
roast pig-iron for a living. They make money, 
but they are not happy. The millionaires have 
few of the comforts enjoyed by inmates of British 
workhouses. 

St Louis — pronounced by the denizens "St. 
Lewis " — is a sort of third-rate Philadelphia. It 
is an encampment on the bank of a wide river 
the name of which I have forgotten. It is wholly 
unventilated in the summer. Its temperature 
more closely resembles that of Hades than any 
other city in the whole of the United States. 

The inhabitants of St. Louis are famous for 
their large ears. 
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St Louis has one commodity in which it can 
undersell the rest of the country. Persons ad- 
dicted to bribery can purchase aldermen more 
cheaply in St. Louis than in any other known spot. 

St. Louis is at the northern extremity of the 
malaria belt. One of its important industries is 
the manufacture of quinine pills, one of the chief 
items of the diet of residents along the Mississippi 
When Missourians want to be hospitable, instead 
of offering each other cigars, they take pinches of 
quinine from each other's pill-boxes. 

St Louis is at present engaged in arranging 
a large exhibition in honour of what is called 
the Louisiana Purchase. This was an arrange- 
ment by which the United States many years 
ago paid for a large tract of territory with 
bogus money. The St. Louis Exhibition will 
cost large sums of money. If it has the same 
results as the great Chicago Exhibition, it will 
leave behind it a population of persons who will 
have discovered what a great mistake it is to 
work when they can let out whole bedrooms at 
five dollars a minute to wretched tourists. After 
the Chicago Exhibition, the natives all refused 
to return to their legitimate occupations. They 
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iiad forgotten the ways of trade. They knew 
nothing except the three-card trick, the art of 
film flam, the confidence game, and the delights 
of charging one dollar for a fifteen-cent plate of 

30Up. 

The city of Baltimore, which is in Maryland, 
is built upon the Patapsco River. The great 
handicap about this river is that no one who is 
not sober can pronounce it, and the Baltimoreans 
are thirsty folk. The Baltimore people are 
very bourgeois. They live on oysters, which 
they do not kndw how to cook, and their sole 
ambition is to make about ;f 4,000, and retire as 
fat old men at the age of thirty-five. They boast 
continually about the beauty of their women. 
This is true. The Baltimore girl is pretty up to 
twenty, but she wears very badly after that — 
nerves and dyspepsia removing her charms. 

The State of Ohio is a very progressive and 
well-situated farming place, with plenty of coal 
mines, iron fields, rivers, ports, and harbours 
wedged in among the agricultural districts. One 
of its leading places is Cleveland, a rather dirty 
port on Lake Erie, where pig-iron clangs its 
way into steamers which load up in a very few 
II 
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minutes, and start for somewhere else. Society^ 
both in Cleveland and Cincinnati, which is a 
dirty, grimy, smoky settlement, also in Ohio,, 
consists of palpable coal miners and pig-iron 
heavers, ineffectively disguised in evening dress. 
The women carry a wealth of raiment, silks, laces, 
satins, and diamonds, but it requires no X-ray 
sort of eyes to see how much more appropriate 
it would be for them to live more plainly and 
drop some of their affectation, which add nothing 
to their happiness. 

Buffalo is a large town at the other end of 
Lake Erie. It is rich, crude, and vulgar. It is 
at the head of the Lake navigation. Steamers as 
large as Cunarders, which have never been in salt 
water, and never will be, bring huge cargoes of 
grain and flour from Duluth and Chicago. The 
only topic of conversation among the ^lite is the 
lake steamer traffic and the problem of whether 
the Erie Canal will be deepened by the next 
legislature. 

Of literature they know nothing, except that 
Groethe wrote HanUety and Washington Irving 
produced all the rest of the literature in the 
world. 
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Buffalo has more miles of asphalt streets than 
almost any other known town. 

Down in Louisiana, built on a mud-ilat made 
by the murky Mississippi, on a sort of dust-heap 
composed of the refuse of all the States whose 
sides are rinsed by the great river, lies the 
unwholesome, malarious, hideous city of New 
Orleans. Its town is a poverty-stricken, unim- 
posing place that looks like a suburb of Jersey 
City. 

The New Orleans people are haughty, with 
little to be haughty about They are exclusive, 
although there is little to exclude. There is 
not much social selection in New Orleans,, 
and it is very hard for a foreigner to ascertain 
what all the personal pride of the natives is 
about 

Among the strange inhabitants of New Orleans 
are the Creoles. Strictly speaking, the Creole 
contains no coloured blood at all, although it 
would be rash to say that the definition applies 
to all the Louisiana Creoles. As a matter of 
fact, the Creoles are French people, with a strong 
Spanish taint. They are primitive, unprogressive^ 
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and devoid of language. All they speak is a 
dialect 

Throughout the whole of the South the visitor 
finds no trace whatever either of the splendid 
mansions depicted in Southern literature or of 
the stupendous hospitality so extensively de- 
scribed in the same. There is a princely lavish- 
ness, it is true, but it is lavishness of language 
only. As a matter of fact, it is very doubtful 
whether the Southerners, in their palmiest days, 
really had even enough to eat If they had it, 
it is doubtful whether they knew how to cook it. 
Southern cooking consists in boiling low-grade 
meat in the cheapest kind of grease to be ob- 
tained at the butcher's. 

In the State of Michigan — famous for its 
quack health foods and colonies of cranks, leading 
what they think are sanitary lives — is to be found 
the city of Detroit, perhaps one of the most 
absurd settlements in the great Republic. The 
Detroit people were originally French. There is 
even to this day a brand of language known as 
" Detroit French." It is almost as hard to under- 
stand as Detroit English. 

Above the city of Chicago, and on Lake 
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Michigan, in the State of Wisconsin, is the city 
of Milwaukee, a place settled by low-grade 
Germans who started breweries, and who there 
manufacture a very excellent brand of beer. 
The Milwaukee people have no homes. They 
live in beer-gardens and breweries. When not 
engaged in shovelling malt and hops they spend 
their time in singing in loud, husky, beerified 
voices their German drinking-songs. 

Milwaukee is a city inhabited by stomachs, to 
each of which is attached only enough man to 
carry it around. 

Another large manufacturing city is Newark in 
the State of New Jersey. This is a huge factory 
town, about fourteen miles from New York. The 
standard of morals there is amazingly low, and the 
percentage of crime and ignorance is startlingly 
large. 

Across the North River from New York is 
Jersey City. It is a place to which New Yorkers 
go to hold their cock-fights, or to escape from 
the jurisdiction of the New York Civil Courts 
Within a short distance of Jersey City is a 
famous racecourse, on which racehorses have 
been drugged so often that they have become 
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immune against poison. The place is known as^ 
Guttenburg. A Guttenbui^ horse can drink a 
quart of laudanum or a pint of chloroform with 
no more evil effect than it would experience if it 
drank so much water. 

Around the Guttenburg race-track there live 
a race of more or less human beings of such 
primitive type that they have no language at all. 
They express themselves with a series of deep 
grunts, accompanied by strange gesticulations. 

In Kentucky, a State which we have mentioned 
before, is to be found the city of Louisville. 
Here people drink whisky. After they have 
drunk all the whisky they want, they drink some 
whisky. So busy are they in doing this that 
they have lagged about a century behind the 
times. They converse of nothing but the beauty 
of their women, the bravery of themselves, and 
the rapidity of their horses. 

In Minnesota are to be found the cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. These places are 
given over to the manufacture of flour. They 
are famous for their absurd rivalry with each 
other over the question of which is the worst 

Minnesota is a very cold city in the winter. 
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As soon as the frigid weather begins the Minne- 
sotian puts gloves on his ears. These covers are 
known as " ear muffs." It is a very funny sight 
to see the North-Westerner in his ear muffs. 
Some of these are splendidly decorated and em- 
broidered. They are so beautiful that the native 
thinks it would be a pity to remove them, and so 
he wears them at the opera or theatre. The 
result is that he cannot hear a word of the per- 
formance ; but that matters little to him as long 
as his general get-up and appearance are effective 
— ^he would not understand an opera anyhow. 

In this cold State also the natives don enor- 
mous mittens of wool and fur. So large are 
these that their hands are equal in size to West- 
phalia hams. 

Also when it freezes they put on enormous gum 
shoes so large that their feet resemble canoes. 
The American, when he is defying the elements, 
is not afraid of making himself bulky. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE PREPOSTEROUS CLOTHES OF THE 
PREPOSTEROUS AMERICAN 

The Americans have very few standards. Those 
that they have are weak and fluctuating. 
They have no standards whatever regarding: 
clothing. 

The European is very careful in his attire. 
He does not play golf in evening clothes, and 
he does not go yachting in a silk hat; but the 
American does both. 

The American woman has been known to play 
lawn tennis in a ball dress if she is rich enough^ 
while other American women stood around envy- 
ing her. 

The American " society man " is the only man 
who professes good breeding, and who goes about 
in a frock-coat and a bowler hat, or is to be seen 
in a pea-jacket and a silk " tile." 

The favourite costume of an American who 

168 
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wants to be regarded as a statesman is a frock- 
coat and slouch hat, an evening-dress tie, and 
brown low-cut shoes with pink socks which 
plainly show, and which he takes great pains to 
display. 

In the summer time the American gentleman 
wears a straw hat and a frock-coat, adding to 
them a pair of yellow tweed trousers and black 
shoes with white socks. He looks something 
like a nigger minstrel on the Margate sands, but 
he has not the faintest suspicion of it. 

The American well-bred man says "Sir" to 
his cabman or valet, and says " Ma'am " to the 
waitress who brings to him his mutton chop at 
the breakfast hour. 

As a rule, the American stockbroker or banker 
would not dream of wearing a silk hat. In New 
York, if a man wears a silk hat and is referred 
to by the newspapers, he is invariably described 
as " a prominent club man," just because he has 
a silk hat. In Brooklyn he can attain the dis- 
tinction of being " a prominent club man " merely 
by wearing a pair of gloves, no matter what 
his headgear may be. 
' The American woman puts on her diamonds 
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at 8 ajn., and wears them until die goes to bed. 
In Chicago the very rich and refined take break* 
fast in ball dresses and go motoring in them. 
As a leader of Chicago society expressed it, 
** There is more d d culture in Chicago than 
you can shake a stick at," adding, ''And talk 

about music, we are h 1 on Wagner in IllinoisL" 

And when Mrs. Langtry played in America and 
was announced as the "Jersey Lily/' she drew 
enormous houses in the towns of the State of 
New Jersey, the inhabitants believing that she 
was a local production. 

In the matter of neckties the American gen- 
erally aims to get something in a wild, lurid 
scarlet This goes very well with his purple 
shirt 

In collars the Westerner affects a sort of stale 
cream-coloured celluloid. Sometimes, if he is 
very rich or very important socially, he puts on 
what in Whitechapel is called a " dicky,** that is an 
artificial shirt front, worn generally over a flannel 
garment of bright scarlet 

His cuffs are alwa)rs detachable. Only very 
feudal and aristocratic Americans go in for a 
cuff which is an integral portion of the shirt 
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A man is regarded as dangerous, a Royalist who 
is likely at any moment to start a revolution 
in order to put King George back on the throne, 
if he wears undetachable cuffs. 

The American is very particular as to his 
barbering. He lards himself as to his hair 
until it shines like a wax candle. He daubs 
a sort of treacle upon his moustache, after which 
the barber curls the moustache with a pair of 
curling irons. 

In the West it is the proper thing for a man 
to have a moustache of a black hue. This is 
easily obtained if the natural colour of his 
moustache is pink or grey. Any barber will 
dye a moustache, polish it with treacle, and curl 
it for from 10 to 25 cents per operation. 

The barber's chairs are marvels of comiort 
They resemble the pieces of furniture on which 
surgical operations are performed in hospitals. 
They are always covered with loud plum-coloured 
plush. 

After an American has been shaved, and had 
various jams and preserves poured on him, the 
barber daubs him with powder with a powder- 
puff, after cauterising the various slits and gashes 
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which he has made in his skin. In the West 
it is the height of good breeding to let the 
powder stay on the face when leaving the shop. 
This shows that the shavee is very refined and 
proves that he has just been barbered. 

In New York it is customary for the American 
to shave once a day. However, in Chicago he 
shaves three times a week, and sometimes three 
and a half times a week; that is, he tries if 
possible to dodge a day, letting his beard grow 
for three days running, if on the third day he 
has to call merely on his divorce lawyer, or upon 
his mother-in-law. 

In places like Pittsburg, where the people are 
excessively primitive, the man who shaves him- 
self twice a week is regarded as a spendthrift 
who should be avoided, as he is bound to come 
to grief through his affluent ways and his ridicu- 
lous, overweening vanity. 

In the summer time, the American goes about 
in what he calls a " shirt-waist" This is merely 
a roughly laundered shirt of flannel or some 
coarse material worn without a waistcoat In 
order to conceal the buttons upon his trousers, 
which are not very ornamental, and to hide the 
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hiatus between trouser tops and shirt waist at 
his equator, the American wears a strap or belt 
and sometimes a scarlet scarf. 

Recently certain mad, idiotic members of the 
vapid coterie known as "dudes" invented a 
scheme to omit their coats. Thus all they had 
on in addition to a very self-satisfied smirk was 
a pair of trousers, a leather belt, and a badly 
laundered cheesecloth shirt 

This was delightfully cool, but the same argu- 
ment would have held good if these " dudes " had 
gone around wearing nothing at all. The fact 
that they were comfortable was not sufficient 
excuse even in free America, where people boast 
that they can do what they like— r-a boast which 
often means practically that they can do what 
other people dislike. 

After a few dozens of these " shirt-waist men " 
had been thrown out of places of public enter- 
tainment, mauled by the police, and otherwise 
righteously chastised, they went back to their 
ordinary attire, to the great delight of the 
tailors, who saw in the scheme a plot by which 
the impecunious would buy from them only about 
twelve shillings worth of clothes and call it a suit. 
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Evening dress gives the American a magnificent 
opportunity to display his innate weirdness. In 
Chicago, and in what is known as the '* Middle 
West," a place where law is administered by 
masked men who pull the supposed culprit from 
his bed at midnight and tie him to a tree and 
beat him — in the Middle West the Spartan sim- 
plicity of evening dress is not understood. The 
mildest form of necktie worn in the evening is a 
sort of yellow satin. The shirt-front is always 
shiny, and embellished with three or four 
diamonds. In blatant democratic communities 
the "society gentleman" frequently dispenses 
altogether with a collar. 

In New York the gentlemen are a little ahead 
of their wild Western cousins. In the stalls of a 
New York theatre one often may see twenty or 
thirty men in evening dress. The other hundred 
or so may be in tweeds or buckskin. It is 
customary both in theatres and restaurants in 
America for gentlemen to remove their hats. 
This custom, it is to be regretted, does not prevail 
in all English restaurants. One of the most 
despicable sights that can greet the refined eye 
in the dty of London is the spectacle of well- 
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to-do brokers eating their luncheons with 
their hats upon their heads. This is a habit 
unfortunately which prevails among members 
of Lloyds and among stockbrokers. No eating- 
house proprietor has had the courage so far to 
resent it. In America a man who wore his hat 
at a restaurant table would be treated like the 
hooligan he is, and led to the door with scant 
ceremony, in fact with no ceremony whatever,, 
except possibly a liberal application of shoe 
leather. 

In New York "down town," which is the 
financial district, a man in a silk hat would excite 
some attention. All his friends would remark,. 
" Halloo ! Where did you get that hat ? " and his 
life would be made unbearable. 

In the summer the men all wear straw hats.. 
The hats are festooned with gaudy ribbons, and 
those who wear them look very much like English 
nigger minstrels. 

Part of the diet of the American in summer 
consists of liberal doses of bromide of potash to 
soothe his nerves, and drinks of strychnine and 
iron to tone him up. These are dispensed at 
every chemist's shop from a big soda fountaia 
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around which cluster the queerly coloured brokers, 
pouring tonics and sedatives into their unfortunate 
interiors. This is one of the weirdest and most 
preposterous of the large quantities of sights to 
be seen in this remarkable Republic. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE AMERICAN AS A LOVER 

As a lover the American is "out of sight"! 
His financial aptitude, his knack of looking after 
"** No. I," are as nothing compared with the extra- 
ordinary range and versatility of his love-making. 
In the gentle art of flattering the dovecotes he 
cannot be beaten — in piquancy, passion, and 
artistic completeness the American love-making 
stands supreme among the erotic efforts of the 
nations I 

The fundamental cause of this is not far to 
seek — namely, that the American is such an 
amazing Munchausen ; but his wonderful capacity 
for detail is also largely responsible for his success 
In Englishmen, this quality is wholly lacking: 
seeing only the obvious, they fall in love (more 
•or less) and marry (very much so) simply because 
their fathers did before them, and it is the 
correct thing to do for the Empire. They go 

12 
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on from generation to generation in the same 
groove of blunt, beefy, blundering blatancy, and 
know no more of the bewildering complexities of 
the subtle feminine soul than did their ancestors, 
in the far-off days when the accepted mode of 
wooing was to seize the beloved lady by the 
hair and drag her thus to the bridal abode. 
Although less forcefully concise, the English 
modem method is similar in its essentials; and 
the fact that the aforesaid subtle feminine soul 
rarely rebels is because it is very much alive to 
the fact that there are not enough husbands to 
go round. 

But the American lover has every detail of 
the culte feministe at his fingers' ends. He can 
put more electric unutterables into his glance, and 
express a greater intensity of soul-communion by 
his hand-clasp, than anyone else in an hour-long 
declaration. Next to this grasp of details, speed 
is his great point. The amount of hard love- 
making he will compress into a short space of 
time is absolutely astounding. A really bright 
specimen can get " forrarder " in five minutes' con- 
versation on the telephone or during a shilling- 
ride in a hansom than can an Englishman in a 
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whole autumn of county-house visits, whilst what 
cannot be conveyed by the mere point of an 
American's patent leather boot under the luncheon 
table simply will not go on paper! It is not 
too much to assert that before the Anglo-Saxon 
has done talking about the weather, the Yankee 
has won the woman! 

In this connection a very singular point of 
difference is revealed. The cold, reserved, and 
diffident Englishman, so heavy in the early tites- 
d'tite^ so apparently impossible to draw, is in 
reality absolutely transparent in quite a short 
time. At the end of about a fortnight he has 
no surprises left ; a clever woman can read him 
through and through — whereas the American 
whose friendship progressed at such electric speed, 
whose hour-long acquaintance seemed to hold a 
lifetime of intimacy, is found after a time to be 
just as much a stranger as at the beginning. The 
confidences have been all on one side : the Yankee 
has told nothing. 

For the purpose of collecting data on the sub- 
ject of the amorous American I sought counsel of 
a little lady of my acquaintance known as " the 
Witch." She is one of those demure, ordinary. 
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quiet-looking girls, with no special physical attrac- 
tion, albeit with a certain quality known in the 
penny novelette as a "nameless charm," but 
which has been more happily expressed by an old 
Scotch peasant as "the ^ come hither^ in the e'e" 

I felt sure that in the large collection of her 
victims' scalps there would be at least one belong- 
ing to an American. 

" Oh yes, delighted ! " she responded, with joyous 
alacrity, " anything I can do, of course — but " — 
and here her voice fell to a wistful key, as of 
some suddenly remembered tragedy — ^" I — I can 
scarcely bear to speak of him — he was the * Great 
Passion ' of my life " — 

" But the last time we discussed it, you told 
me the Great Passion of your life was an Irish 
undergraduate/' 

" That must have been before Nehemiah's day," 
she returned, not one whit disconcerted — ^"one 
often mistakes love's mirage for • • • but when 
the Real Thing comes, it's oh, so different!" 

" Of course, of course," I assented sympathetic- 
ally. " What did you say his name was ? " 

" Nehemiah," she answered, sighing deeply. 
• «Er— ?" 
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" Nehemiah — Nehemiah P. Van Hoot" 

" My poor girl, how terrible ! After having 
been loved by Lancelot, Cedric, and Percival, 
several Arthurs, and a score of Dicks and Walters, 
how hard, how cruel that the Great Passion of 
one's life should come under the guise of a 
Nehemiah! No wonder you sigh — poor child, 
poor child!" 

" Why, it's a lovely name ! " she exclaimed 
indignantly. " What do you mean ? How dare 
you!" 

I was now quite convinced that the poor girl 
had indeed met her fate this time. Only the 
most besotted infatuation, backed by Destiny, 
could have made a decently-brought-up English- 
woman admire the name of Nehemiah. However, 
I apologised abjectly ; but it took some time and 
my most tactful flatteries to pacify her. 

" I suppose you don't understand how sacred 
and beautiful the name of the man one loves can 
be," she condescended at length ; and I hurried to 
assure her that henceforth the name of Nehemiah 
P. Van Hoot would contain for me the essence of 
all beauty and sacredness. " Tell me about him," 
I urged. 
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" It was at Monte," she said, brightening 
suddenly. "Oh, what a heavenly holiday that 
was ! We met at the first battle of flowers, and 
loved at once." 

" Did he tell you so right off? " 

" He didn't get the chance to speak that first 
afternoon. It was all done by looks. He was in 
one of the tribunes as a spectator, and I had a 
victoria, decorated in pink carnations and Parma 
violets — such a car ! The horse wore " — 

" Yes, yes — but what of Nehemiah ? " 

" Oh, Nehemiah wore white — a lovely suit of 
flannels, and a Panama hat at the back of his 
head. His tie" — 

In the interests of my required data, I suffered 
a long description of Nehemiah's tie, and at last 
we got back to the narrative. 

" He flung a bunch of violets at me. It hit me 
rather hard on the cheek ; I turned, in a rage, and 
caught the full blaze of his beautiful eyes — oh, 
such a look ! It made me go all queer. And the 
same thing happened each time my car drove 
round." 

"Dear, dear! and you went *all queer' each 
time. How trying ! " 
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•* No, it was lovely. Nehemiah's look seemed 
to say everything — we understood each other 
perfectly from the first moment ; it was just the 
meeting of twin souls destined to come together. 
He kept all his flowers for me and I for him, and 
the rest of the circle passed in a kind of dream." 

" Ah, how beautiful ! " I murmured. 

"Oh, it was! He found out where I was 
staying, and came to the hotel dance the same 
night"— 

« Uninvited ? " 

" Quite. I was sitting out in the hall with a 
boring Belgian, and saw him arrive. What a 
moment! He gave his coat and hat to an 
attendant, crossed straight to me and said, 
* Just in time for our dance. What luck I ' We 
went right off to the ballroom and began the 
waltz." 

" And you weren't offended ? " 

"As if any woman could be offended with 
Nehemiah! Why, I was almost delirious with 
joy, and he danced — heavens, how he danced ! " 

"And then?" 

" He never spoke a word. When the waltz was 
over we went off silently, as if moved by the 
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same machinery, into the garden, and there, under 
a palm tree, he said " — 

The Witch paused. I bent forward to catch 
this wonderful first utterance of a great love,, 
spoken under the tender moonrays by the shining 
Mediterranean, amongst palms and orange groves,, 
in the still, passionate Southern night. . . . 

" He said," she continued, in an ecstatic half- 
whisper, ' What a little Peach it is ! ' " 

" He said that^ did he ? " I gasped. 

" Just that, and then he put his arms round me 
tight, and we kissed and kissed ! " 

" Good Lord ! " was all I could say. 

The Witch was wreathed in reminiscent smiles^ 
and for a minute there was silence. 

"And you — you didn't think him a damned 
impertinent scoundrel ? " I hazarded when speech 
returned. I expected another outburst, but she 
only looked at me for a few seconds, and then 
said kindly, as if to a child — 

" You don't know Americans — I can't explain 
... At last he let me go," she continued, in 
response to my prompting, "and took out his 
watch. *By the Lord, I've just time to hustle 
down to the station like mad,' he said, ' and get 
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the guard to mail my letters in Paris ! ' Then he 
kissed my hand, and was gone in an instant" 

There you have the most salient characteristic 
of the American temperament in a nutshell. It 
is a commonly accepted error that the Yankee is 
devoted to gold — but in reality his god is busi- 
ness. He does not mind how his money is spent, 
once he has made it. His wife can be as extra- 
vagant as she will, for it is not on amassing lucre 
that his heart is set, but on building up a great 
commercial success. 

The Witch bore out this very vividly in her 
narration of the subsequent progress of the Great 
Passion. It transpired that the one respect in 
which her Nehemiah fell short of perfection was 
his unpleasing habit of leaving a wildly passionate 
embrace uncompleted, if his junior partner (in 
Paris) called him up on the telephone. Or 
having asked her to tell him just how intensely 
she loved him, he would rush off in the midst of 
her ardent words to consult the tape machine as 
to an expected fall in " Sausages Limited." 

She went on to assure me that the American 
twang was the most perfect medium for love- 
words, that the American manner was the most 
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deferentially charming, and the American kiss — 
as practised by Nehemiah — the most intoxicat- 
ing osculation known in either hemisphere. She 
babbled rapturously of walks in the orange groves 
and climbs up the hills, unlimited dancing, burn- 
ing kisses, passionate protestations, vows galore, 
subtleties exquisite, magnetism unique, fire un- 
paralleled. 

" How long did it last ? " I asked at length. 

" A week," was the answer. 

" What — all that in a week}*' 

" You don't know Americans," she repeated 
again simply. 

" And how did it end ? " 

" His wife and children came to fetch him back 
to San Remo." 

"... a shock? Oh dear, no. You see, I 
understand Americans. They can't be faithful — 
any more than they can tell the truth ; it's simply 
not in them. But they're the most exciting lovers 
in the world, for you know it can't last ; so you 
make the most of it, and live every second. 
You're on your best behaviour all the time — ^you 
expect the end with each good-bye, and so you're 
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at high pressure throughout — like champagne. 
Oh, it's glorious ! whereas " — she concluded, with 
a change of voice, " your good, old, steady, back- 
bone-of-the-empire Englishman loves you the 
more you tread on him, so you can't even quarrel 
to make a change, and ifs all one dead level of 
monotony, as dull as — as matrimony 1 *' 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE PREPOSTEROUS WAYS OF AMERICAN EN- 
GAGED COUPLES, THE RIDICULOUS HABITS 
OF BRIDES AND BRIDEGROOMS, AND OTHER 
STRANGE AMERICANISMS 

The moment the American becomes engaged to 
be married, he hires a brass band to announce 
the fact to the community. The engagement is 
advertised in all the daily newspapers, and the 
bride sends her photograph to be published in 
those hideous monstrosities, the Sunday journals. 

As soon as the engagement has been announced 
a " party " is given at the home of the girL The 
loudest trombone player of the vicinity is em- 
ployed to play a blatant solo, and fireworks are 
let off, and as much noise made as possible. 
The whole proceeding reminds the unprejudiced 
English observer of the rehearsal of a circus. 

After the date is settled for the wedding the 
bride and bridegroom cudgel their brains to do or 

188 
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say something grotesque in order to get them- 
selves talked about One brilliant idea born from 
the brain of a Fifth Avenue swell was to have 
half a dozen Chimpanzees in cocked hats and 
scarlet coats educated to carry the bouquets of the 
bridesmaids up the aisle in the church. This 
created a veritable furor in New York society, 
and many bitter heart-burnings among aristocrats 
whose weddings had been made ridiculous, but 
not to such a splendid extent. 

When a Califomian of any wealth is about to 
be married, a bachelor dinner-party is given a 
week before the event All the guests become 
gloriously intoxicated. When everything has 
been eaten and everything has been drunk they 
smash the furniture, destroy pictures, cut up 
carpets, shoot holes through the mirror, pulverise 
statuary, break down doors, and sometimes even 
burn down the house. This is supposed to be 
proof of their joyous exuberance. No one ever 
regards such conduct as a symptom of hooligan- 
ism. The newspapers and the mother-in-law that 
is to be and the bride regard it as delightfully 
spontaneous and high-spirited. 

At a recent wedding in New York at which 
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the bridegroom was a distinguished naturalist, the 
church was decorated with skins of the cobra, 
python, rattlesnake, and other reptiles cunningly 
mixed up with garlands of flowers. The bride 
stood at the altar wearing a seven-foot living 
snake round her neck. The best man led an 
alligator through the sacred edifice tied to the 
end of a string, the alligator being trained to purr 
as he progressed. 

This travesty of a wedding excited the ad- 
miration of the preposterous American who did 
not see that it was born of vanity and conceit, 
and that a couple of persons were merely making 
themselves ridiculous in order to get their names 
into such papers as would notice a burlesque of 
this kind. The daily publications spoke vain- 
gloriously of the incident, referring to it as " the 
latest society fad," or " How our American 
aristocrats show their versatility," or " A blow to 
old-time feudal institutions. Moth-eaten Europe 
gets a shock. Brave Mamie Muggins, a child of 
nature, untrammelled by old-world conventions, is 
married with her pockets full of snakes." 

It is a common thing for degenerate Ameri- 
cans to hold dances at which they appear dressed 
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as babies with large nursing bottles, dolls, and 
rattles. They think by so doing they can 
demonstrate their Americanism, and show to 
what extent they are untrammelled by convention. 

New York society rejoiced for a long time, 
and rejoices now perhaps, in the antics of a youth 
who painted his face, dressed as a ballet dancer, 
and danced at Newport homes. 

The mania that leads the American to 
manage his courtship like a circus, and to get 
married like a mountebank, even leads him to 
conduct himself picturesquely on his deathbed. 
We are gravely told in a cable from Philadelphia 
that a physician in that almost obsolete town 
ordered in his will that his body should be mummi- 
fied and laid away as the ancient Egyptians 
entombed their dead. In the tomb were to be de- 
posited photographs, all the jewellery worn during 
his life, and other things of more or less value. 

This was of course the acme of self-advertise- 
ment. The American wants to advertise himself 
even when he is dead. He would have himself 
stuffed and put in a show case for exhibition 
purposes if the Board of Health would allow it. 

Many Americans build enormous tombs for 
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themselves years and years before they breathe 
their last. Upon these tombs they inscribe florid 
remarks, such as " Here lies Dr. Jigjug, the famous 
inventor of Jigjug Family Hair Oil." 

It is a favourite recreation for persons who 
have built their tombs in advance to spend their 
Sundays in the cemetery, with their friends, 
gazing at their future place of sepulture. There 
seems to be a sort of mournful pleasure to be 
got out of this. It ministers to their vanity. In 
the presence of their last resting-place a sad 
atmosphere surrounds them like a halo, and the 
perfume of the Family Hair Oil at sixty cents a 
bottle — forty-eight cents profit — is for the moment 
superseded. 

The eccentric things done by Americans are 
all done for the sake of notoriety. There is a 
sort of spurious distortion of the brain which 
they possess that apes genius. Sometimes it is 
emphatic enough to warrant half a column in the 
daily papers, sometimes it runs to a whole column, 
and on occasions it has even reached two pages. 

If an American woman of high lineage cannot 
attract attention in any other way, she goes about 
followed by a pet ostrich or vulture. If this fails, 
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on account of its commonplaceness, to bring her 
fame, she will announce that she has decided 
thereafter to say her prayers to the moon, to 
dress like a Dervish, and walk up Fifth Avenue 
barefooted every day. 

There is one merit about American engage- 
ments. The engaged persons can meet without 
being bothered by the presence of a mother, a 
couple of aunts, and a few detectives, as in England. 

In fact, there is not the same espionage in 
America over young people. The only society 
in which at present the espionage system is in 
vogue is among the New York " Four Hundred," 
but here it, of course, may be necessary, the " Four 
Hundred " being composed of persons with curious 
views of life. 

In the ordinary ranks of society, professional 
and commercial, a young man may take any 
woman to the theatre without impropriety, and 
usually no Pinkerton detective is hired to dog 
their footsteps, nor is it necessary — that is, among 
the middle classes. 

At summer resorts — a summer resort is a com- 
bination of Piccadilly, Barnum's Circus, and a 
country fair — at summer resorts the methods are 
13 
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rather remarkable. I'he girl who goes to the 
seaside on pleasure bent, even the girl of good 
society, dresses so that she may resemble as 
nearly as possible a red, white, and blue harlequin. 
The young men attire themselves in the most 
ridiculous and impossible combinations of costume 
and colour that they can devise, sacrificing every- 
thing to conspicuousness. The more violent the 
costume the more conspicuous the wearer, and 
the summer young man has no earthly desire 
above that of being gazed at. Rather than not 
be seen, he would be gazed at by a herd of 
donkeys — and he frequently is. As long as eyes 
of some kind linger over his grotesque clothes, 
he is complacently happy. 

At summer resorts young people indulge in 
fervid, hysterical sentimentality. They fall in 
love, or go through the process which they dignify 
with that name, in five or six hours, become 
engaged in ten, and are "strangers again for 
ever" at the end of a week. 

The American summer girl of the average type 
is an offence. For it the mother deserves at 
least six months' penal servitude, for it is her 
fault, and hers only. 
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The American father, during his daughter's 
engagement and at summer resorts, is a complete 
nonentity. The only person, in fact, that the 
American father ever impresses to any degree is 
his book-keeper, or the man who carries sausages 
in and out of his warehouse. 

It is not diflficult to realise why no romance 
attaches to the American summer girl. A being 
with a voice like that of an elderly jackdaw with 
a cold in its head cannot be expected to evoke 
very much of the genuine tender passion. It is 
scarcely surprising that the hard-looking creature 
in the " wedding-cake straw hat," the yellow cumer- 
bund, the scarlet blazer, the blue necktie, the 
sunburnt face, the flannel trousers, the tan shoes, 
and the ill-smelling cigarette, should think more 
about the bank account of his inamorata's father 
than of anything else connected with her. 

The American summer youth is almost more 
ridiculous in his sports than he is in his personal 
appearance. He conducts his games in a pre- 
posterous, distorted way. Usually he does what 
he thinks is the English way of doing things. 
But in his conception of English ways he is most 
credulous. He will perform the most absurd antics, 
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— such as play golf with a tennis racket — if some- 
one tells him that that is what is done in England. 
The whole of New York society, male or female, 
tied up its cuffs with blue silk tape for three 
days because a music-hall singer from England 
set the fashion as a freak, and that individual 
had said that was what the Prince of Wales 
did. 

If an English lord went to New York and 
poured mutton gravy in his champagne, within 
a week any host who served champagfne without 
mutton gravy in it would be boycotted as a 
consummate and ignorant cad, trying to remain 
in good society on false pretences. 

When the preposterous American is wedded, 
the ceremony usually is conducted with thorough 
regard for the regulations formed by the late 
lamented Phineas T. Barnum. Rice is ordered 
by the ton to throw at the retreating couple. 
All the slippers hurled after them as they depart 
are of extra large size, with heavy heels so formed 
that they will make as loud a thud as possible 
as they descend upon the head of the bridegroom 
when he pushes it out of the window, or upon the 
roof of the vehicle. 



CHAPTER XXII 

AUCTION SALE OF AMERICAN DAUGHTERS 

Students of physiology and anthropology, 
persons with scientific minds, and persons capable 
of secreting thought, have arrived at the conclusion 
that the marriage of an American woman with 
an English man is physiologically and socially a 
crime. 

Such marriages have taken place. They 
have been encouraged by the fact that English 
men and American women speak what at 
the first blush appears to be the same lan- 
guage. Of course actually and intrinsically the 
American language and the English language 
are two totally different languages, but that is 
a detail. 

The fact that the English man and the American 
woman converse in what is mistakenly regarded 
as the same language, leads thoughtless persons to 
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regard them as belonging to the same race. As 
a matter of fact, domestically and physiologically, 
there are no two divisions of the white races that 
differ in everything so much as do the English 
and the Yankees. The Chinawoman is as much 
akin to an Englishman as an American woman. 
An Abyssinian and an Englishman have as much 
in common as a Briton and a Yankee. The idea 
that because the American has a white skin — as 
a matter of fact it is more nearly yellow — ^he is 
akin to the Briton, is a strange delusion that can 
only occur to persons who take the most super- 
ficial view of things. 

Of all the international marriages which have 
been celebrated in song, story, and American 
Sunday papers, there are not more than two or 
three that have been happy. The American 
woman is a law unto herself. She has no more 
place in a European home than has the wild 
cat. She can never reconcile herself to European 
modes of life. She is so utterly impossible and 
preposterous and uncivilised that she can never 
be at home among aristocrats or people of 
refinement. If taken away from the scenes 
of rampant vulgarity, ostentation, and circus life 
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to which she has been brought up, she is as 
utterly impossible as a ballet dancer would be 
in a nunnery. 

A large number of marriages between untamed 
American women and European aristocrats, all of 
whom married American women for their money 
and for nothing else, have come to a sad ending 
in the divorce courts. In many cases the 
husband has been unfortunate. He has failed 
to realise that because he was purchased he 
was absolutely owned. 

In other cases the American bride has developed 
a stupendous case of hysteria, and has thrown jugs 
at the butler and made herself so thoroughly 
preposterous and impossible that her unfor- 
tunate titled husband has escaped as soon as he 
could. 

In cases where American women marry into 
the English nobility, they usually make themselves 
very unpopular by their assumption of feudal 
customs ; by their delusion that there is something 
especially magnetic about the person who wears a 
title, or by their arrogance or insolence. Americans 
do badly as aristocrats. 

So ignorant are American millionaires of every- 
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thing except money, pork, or glue, that in 
purchasing titles they usually select a bogus tide 
or one that has been so thoroughly pulled through 
the mire that it has less value than would belong 
to a clean " mistership." The richest family in 
America a few years ago purchased for one of its 
daughters a title that was absolutely a counterfeit. 
The possessor of the title was an absurd little 
creature with a shrill treble voice, who dyed his 
hair, wore corsets, powdered his face, and swindled 
his creditors. And yet such a creature actually 
sold himself to an astute business person. 

Another American millionaire, a member of the 
wholesale American divorce colony, purchased a 
mis-fit nobleman, physically so small that there is 
not a tailor in Great Britain who can make clothes 
little enough for him, and who therefore appears 
perennially in coats with sleeves two inches too 
long, and is altogether a ridiculous and silly 
investment This marriage has been as big a 
failure as all the others. 

A few years ago an Italian nobleman landed 
in America and announced that he was willing to 
marry the nearest available heiress. He was 
snapped up by a millionaire ironmonger, who 
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united him to his daughter. On the first day of 
their wedding the Italian nobleman blacked his 
wife's eyes because she failed to produce the large 
quantities of money which he believed she had 
concealed about her nightdress. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE AIRY AMERICAN METHOD OF DISPOSING 
OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES VlA THE 
DIVORCE COURT 

It is natural that a nation of neuters should 
attach little importance to the marriage tie. 

The American marriage is lightly entered 
upon, and as lightly cancelled. It means little 
or nothing to either party. When the alliance 
is ruptured the heart remains intact It is a 
mere question of alimony. 

In the case of a husband meeting a woman 
who is prettier than his wife, or whom he admires 
more, he simply tells his wife the truth — and it 
is one of the few occasions when he goes to that 
extreme. He suggests to her that they obtain a 
divorce. Instead of going into hysterics and fling- 
ing herself upon the nearest chair to sob out her 
young heart in a paroxysm of grief, she smiles 
pleasantly and acquiesces in his suggestion. Then 
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she coyly confesses that Mr. Grubbs, the wholesale 
butcher, has a sneaking fancy for her, and she 
for him. It is true that he has a wife and eleven 
children; but he can get divorced too. Mrs. 
Grubbs is perfectly willing, for she is in love 
with a quack doctor with a wife, a mother-in- 
law, and four youngsters, who is likewise anxious 
to pay alimony. 

The whole domestic fabric of the neighbour- 
hood collapses like a pack of cards. It is re- 
arranged ; everyone marries everyone else. There 
is a grand division of the children, who are 
parcelled round among the various families like 
assets among as many creditors. 

In a year or two the whole process of pulling 
down the house of cards is begun over again. 
Frequently in the shuffle a man finds himself 
possessed with the same wife that he started with 
many years before. It is a sort of matrimonial 
quadrille. You change partners every few 
minutes, and in the course of time find yourself 
twirling round with the original one. 

Of course, the laws of the United States lend 
themselves readily to these matrimonial quadrilles. 
A nation that for generations permitted polygamy 
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as one of its institutions, naturally constructs 
reasonable divorce laws. In some States a 
divorce can be obtained simply for the asking. 
Such a cause as " incompatibility of temper " is 
sufficient justification. Of course, " incompati- 
bility of temper " means anything on earth, from 
a love affair to a bunion. 

In New York State, the only cause for which 
divorce is allowed is the cause which is recognised 
in England. There need be no cruelty on the 
part of the husband ; and the gmlty party in the 
case is not allowed to remarry. 

But in New York State these stringent laws 
are usually got over by an ingenious institution 
known as the professional co-respondent This 
person is attached to lawyers' offices, and makes 
a speciality of divorces. As every contested 
divorce case is turned over to a referee who 
meets in camera, the evidence is never forth- 
coming. It is read by the judge, who confirms 
the, referee's recommendation that a divorce be 
granted, and then orders that the evidence be 
sealed up. It is accessible subsequently only to 
one of the parties concerned, and it would be con- 
tempt of court to publish the minutes. The name 
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of the co-respondent never transpires in cases 
which go to a referee. Only the uncontested 
cases are heard in open court This arrangement 
is made for the protection of the rich, for the 
referee process is an expensive one, and is a luxury 
beyond the reach of the average poor man. 

For an American to lose his wife, means very 
little indeed, as far as his home life is concerned. 
If he is a resident of a large city like New York, 
he often never sees the lady, except when she 
comes to him for money. She has her own 
separate friends, both masculine and feminine, 
whom he has never met. She moves in a social 
set wholly different from his. Usually having 
leisure to cultivate society, she dwells upon a 
higher social level. If she went to the Horse 
Show, which is the vulgarest and most fashion- 
able and most gaudily ill-mannered and blatant 
of all American functions — if she went to this 
show with her friends, and encountered her 
husband there, she w^uld cut him as dead as 
she would the dustmin who empties her ash- 
barrel every Friday. He would no more dare to 
intrude himself upon her social circle than would 
that same dustman. 
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The American woman glories in the fact that 
she has nothing whatever in common with the 
squaw. Her husband occupies very much the 
same position as a butler. Her life is a constant 
declaration that there is nothing in common 
between them, that there is no relationship what- 
ever between them, but that he is allowed to 
live in the same house with her on sufferance and 
on condition that he pays the bills. Should he 
meet with financial reverses, and his wife still 
retain an income of her own, he is immediately 
kicked out, just as an incompetent servant would 
be kicked out, his incompetence having been 
demonstrated by his failure to supply the money 
that, under the terms of the agreement, he under- 
took to supply. 

As a result of all this, the divorce colony 
in New York is tremendous. The subject of 
divorce is one that is never mentioned in what 
the Americans fondly imagine is polite society. 
In a dinner-party consisting of twelve persons, it 
would not be remarkable to find four who are 
divorced and three grass-widows or widowers. It 
would not shock anyone in society if a divorced 
husband and wife, who had dragged each other's 
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names in the mud, met at the same dinner-table. 
The incident would be looked upon as rather 
funny than otherwise. 

Perhaps the only redeeming point of American 
divorce manners is that the American gentleman 
never sues his wife for divorce. If he decides 
that he has ground for divorce, he arranges that 
proceedings shall be brought against himself, and 
that he shall be found guilty, and not she. The 
American realises that he has a broader back 
than a woman, and that he could not possibly be 
injured socially or commercially by being con- 
victed of anything. 

This gives the American divorced woman a 
chance of catching another victim, which she at 
once proceeds to do — often marrying the nearest 
available man with an income on the very day 
on which the decree is granted. For a decree is 
made absolute at once. There is no waiting. 
Americans take a very maudlin view of anything 
pertaining to sentiment, and for the millionaire 
woman just divorced to become the blushing 
bride of the tinker who broke up her happy home 
is regarded as the height of romance, and both 
the millionaire woman and the tinker are lauded 
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in the papers as having done something magnifi- 
cent, while the wretched husband sneaks away 
somewhere to hide his 3hame. There is nothing 
heroic about him, and he probably gets punched 
by at least three of the fire-eaters who are to be 
found in any saloon busily engaged in consuming 
whisky and championing the cause of oppressed 
and misunderstood womanhood. 

It is much easier to get married in the United 
States than to buy a horse. Only recently in 
New York State the beautiful system existed 
that was known as the " common law marriage." 
If the slightest pretence of a matrimonial relation 
existed between two persons, they were common- 
law husbands and wives. The result of this 
pleasant institution was, that whenever a million- 
aire died a bachelor, half a dozen women with 
whom he had flirted, or to whom he had said 
good-morning, or who had been charwomen in the 
building in which he had his offices, immediately 
put in the claim that they were his common- 
law wives; and as there is a sort of maudlin, 
sneaking sentimentality in America in favour of 
bad women, but not so often in favour of good 
women, the common -law wife plea triumphed, 
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and the rich millionaire bachelor's estate would 
be divided among six common-law wives who 
had to put in little proof of their preposterous 
claims. 

It was found recently that the bulk of estates 
of millionaires was being snapped up by common- 
law wives, and the preposterous law was changed. 

Almost anyone has a right in the United 
States to perform the marriage ceremony. It 
may be said by any police magistrate, by any 
judge, by any clergyman, and by a host of other 
officials, such as mayors and aldermen. The 
latter are generally selected from the criminal 
classes. Aldermen, and what correspond to our 
county councillors, are often the keepers of the 
lowest kinds of public-houses and thieves' dens. 

The result of this power to perform the 
marriage ceremony without inquiry, certificate, 
permit, or banns, is that any drunken imbecile 
can be married at a moment's notice, and is 
frequently so married without knowing what he 
is saying or doing. Very often a rich young 
noodle finds himself the possessor of a wife with 
a florid past, to whom he was never actually 
married, but who is foisted upon him on the 
14 
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testimony of the saloon keeper, the bar attendant, 
and the " chucker-out." The chucker-out is a 
person employed in every drinking-place to beat, 
maim, and bruise men whose money has all been 
spent, and whose presence no longer contributes 
to the prosperity of the establishment 

Americans have a .preposterous and exaggerated 
notion theoretically of the sanctity of the inde- 
pendence of the individual. Where their interests 
are not directly at stake, they talk blatantly of 
the rights of the human being. Thus, a gfirl of 
fourteen, who wishes to marry a crossing-sweeper, 
is regarded as a brutally ill-used martyr if her 
father presumes to interfere. If she elopes with 
the crossing-sweeper, and makes a romantic skip 
of it to the house of the nearest minister, who 
marries them without question, accepts his fee, 
and blubbers in a maudlin way over the sanctity 
of holy matrimony and the ceremony he has just 
performed, the matter is reported at great length 
in the newspapers, and the crossing-sweeper and 
his bride become a nine days' wonder. These 
remarks are not exactly in accordance with 
American institutions in this respect; there are 
no crossing-sweepers in America — the crossings 
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there are never swept ; but there are marriageable 
beggars, tramps, loafers, and adventurers in large 
and increasing quantities. 

The most interesting evolution in divorce has 
been the establishment of a regular divorce 
industry in North Dakota and South Dakota. 
In these communities, the divorce laws are 
singularly elastic. 

Some ingenious lawyers passed the laws with 
the idea of bringing customers from eastern 
States to avail themselves of their cheap and 
rapid decree factories. A few dozen people in 
these States rebelled against the laws, but they 
were soon overruled, as the divorce courts were 
as much of an industry as a sausage factory and 
the sawmill. The income of the divorce courts 
figures in the Board of Trade returns, and is 
classified in columns like the product of the 
other factories. Persons who wished to revise 
the laws were looked upon as public enemies, 
like those who would suggest measures to 
restrict the output of the packing houses. 

The divorce business is conducted with the aid 
of a great deal of advertising. The lawyers 
engaged in it employ travellers on commission. 
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Part of their duty is to discover unhappily mated 
couples, and stimulate them into applying for 
divorces. They extol the advantages of their 
inimitable decrees, just as the dealer in patent 
medicine talks about his magnificent wares. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE PREPOSTEROUS AMERICAN " KID " IT 

CANNOT BE DIGNIFIED WITH THE NAME 
OF CHILD 

It is not difficult to fancy that the product of 
the American marriages that we have described 
is a precocious, impossible, degenerate imp. The 
product is that raucous, ill-bred, stunted com- 
bination of infant goblin and hooligan — the 
American "kid." 

The American child is born with nerves. It 
has a larger quantum of brain than the Euro- 
pean child, but the brain is of a low grade. 
The child born of United States parents is 
truly a terror. It would be incorrect to refer to 
this article as a "him" or a "her." Truthfully 
speaking, the American child, whatever may be 
the sex of the clothes that it wears, is, practically 
speaking, merely an " it." 

Perhaps the thing that strikes the European 
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thinker most when he goes into an American 
home IS the utter incapacity of the mother and 
the father to manage that home. When it is 
not "bossed" by the housemaid, it is directed 
and operated in accordance with the constant 
squalls of the small fry. 

The American father and the American mother 
absolutely have no control over their ofTspring. 
This is because they themselves never really have 
grown up. They are in years very little older 
than the Uttle imp who keeps them awake all 
night, and who operates the household and keeps 
it in a state of terrorism all day. 

One of the beautiful paradoxes of the pre- 
posterous American is that the child knows every- 
thing — knows it correctly, and cannot do wrong. 
The various parents vie with each other in a 
maudlin sort of way to see which of them can 
be what they consider kindest to their children. 
This kindness consists in putting themselves into 
an attitude of abject slavery. After a while, the 
infant manages the entire home. The mother 
has a nervous horror of hearing it said that she 
has lacked kindness or consideration. She would 
stay up all night, stand on her head, beat a 
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drum, or do any other silly thing to keep the 
child from crying, fearful that she might be 
accused of lack of consideration for it if some 
eavesdropping neighbour by chance heard it 
bellow. 

The result of this spoiling by parents, utterly 
incompetent to train children, is that the American 
boy at twelve is perhaps the most offensive of 
the various kinds of little animals that dwell upon 
mother earth. 

The whole thing arises from the misconception 
of the ridiculous Declaration of Independence. 
This nonsensical document, written by democrats 
for the consumption of country louts, recites the 
absurd creed that all persons are born free and 
equal. Of course, since the world began, no 
person ever was bom free, and no person ever 
was bom equal; but the preposterous Yankee 
imagines that he believes in this freedom and 
equality nonsense, and in order to persuade him- 
self that he does so, he tries to apply the theory 
to his own home. 

It is only in real life, when the American is 
trying to get into some better society than that 
in which he moves, that he really makes any 
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active use of the equality clause in the Declaration 
of Independence. 

There is no tyrant in the Far East who uses 
power so despotically, and with such an absolute 
defiance of any theory that men are free and 
equal, as does the American. 

The American plutocrat has less consideration 
for the lives and happiness of those in his juris- 
diction than the Empress of China. 

The American " kid " is an absolute type of 
the American despot in after life. The " kid " is 
without heart or conscience. So is the millionaire. 
The latter would starve a whole continent, if by 
doing so he could raise the price of pork one penny 
per pound and make money on the transaction. 

Perhaps the American "kid" is seen to best 
disadvantage in the hotel or on a steamer of the 
luxurious "ocean greyhound" type. Here the 
parents absolutely disembarrass themselves of all 
responsibility for their noisy mannikin. If he is 
bawling at one end of the ship, they can go to 
the other, transferring their responsibility and 
cares to the stewardess or to sympathetic pas- 
sengers. In hotels, the parents can absolutely 
disregard the doings of the youngsters, inas- 
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much as the carpets and property which they 
destroy belong to someone else. The youngster 
who amuses himself by pouring a quart of treacle 
into the works of a grand piano for the purpose 
of scientific experiment would not be chided by 
its mamma, inasmuch as the piano was not hers, 
and no one was looking. 

At the age of about four the American child 
begins to wear spectacles and acquires dyspepsia. 
It puts red pepper into its gruel to stimulate its 
liver. It is bilious or anaemic, as the case may be 
— for the American of any age is one or the other. 
It is never healthy, chubby, or rosy-cheeked. It 
always looks as if it had been pickled for a few 
weeks, or as if it had died, been buried, and then 
dug up and revived. 

These remarks are by no means said in a spirit 
of gloating. It is pitiful to think that such 
children should be born. Perhaps the reader 
may suggest that no good object can be served 
by pointing out such defects. But it can. The 
whole question of child-raising is one of science, 
and the American can mend his ways as soon 
as his vanity disappears, and he is able to see 
that he is sailing upon a wrong tack. 
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The infant mortality in the United States is 
something tremendous. Much of it is due to the 
fact that instead of feeding children upon the 
provender which Nature intended for them, they 
are fed upon absurd ''health foods" which 
their parents have seen advertised alluringly in 
the daily papers. If the unfortunate baby gets 
any milk, it is so sterilised that it loses all its 
life-sustaining properties, and the child succumbs 
to scurvy. 

The unfortunate little things are deprived of 
all such food as would produce teeth and bones. 
Their nourishment comes in tins or in paper 
packages from the factory of some quack doctor 
who has prepared it according to some bogus 
chemical formula. Theoretically the food is ideal, 
but practically, of course, no food can equal that 
which Nature has arranged that we shall eat 

Thus the American food quack analyses the 
bean. He finds that it contains so much oxygen, 
so much hydrogen, so much carbon. He thinks 
that if he can prepare something that has the 
same constituents it will be as nourishing as the 
bean. Of course it is not. The nitrogen and 
the other elements in the bean are so arranged 
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in the bean that they can be assimilated. You 
might take the same amount of carbon and 
hydrogen, and so on, and pour it into a man, and 
he would starve to death, for not a single atom 
of it would be absorbed. 

One of the dangers which Europe should 
provide against is the American quack foodi 
America is the home of the crank. The 
American crank allows his imagination to run 
riot. He is not controlled by any sense of 
responsibility, by any considerations of heredity, 
nor by matters of custom or tradition. He is a 
red-capped rioter who is fighting everything that 
is. He knows better than either God or Nature, 
because he is an American, or because Jefferson 
or some other Yankee "statesman" wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. This unfortunate 
document causes the American to defy anything 
that looks like law, even if it be a natural law. 

For inst;ance, when the Tammany Hall con- 
tractor, who was assigned to build the water 
tanks in the New York Aquarium, put the glass 
of the tanks plumb against the steel, the architect 
called his attention to the fact that if the glass 
expanded it would crumble, as there was no 
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allowance made for the laws of contraction and 
expansion. 

" What do I care about the laws of contraction 
and expansion ? " he exclaimed. " I am associ- 
ated with Tammany Hall; I don't care about 
laws. If I break them, no district attorney would 
dare to prosecute me; and if he did, no jury 
would dare to convict me." 

He denied the laws of contraction and ex- 
pansion, and on the first hot day thirty thousand 
dollars' worth of tanks crumbled to pieces. 

This defiance of Nature's statutes was pecul- 
iarly American. In the case of the Tammany 
Hall contractor it was just about as effective as 
it is in any other. 

In the American colleges the " kid " is so 
independent that he can be a hooligan if he 
so elects. I have seen the boys at a great 
college. I was astonished at these puny little 
fellows, who ought to have been at kinder- 
gartens, being allowed in an institution dig^nified 
by the name of University. Scores of them were 
uncouth little ragamuffins. They looked as if 
they were not more than fourteen years old, 
but I am told that they were. These little 
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fellows, who ought to have nurses and mothers 
near by to protect them, will spend their after- 
noons in public-houses playing with gambling 
machines and smoking cigarettes. Fortunately 
not all of them drink, but their highest concep- 
tion of pleasure is to cluster round a penny-in- 
the-slot machine in a low-class "pub." 

The college authorities have no control what- 
ever over them. They are free and equal 
American citizens. They are free and equal 
because JeflFerson made them so. They know 
everything because Jefferson confessed, more than 
a century ago, that the American who had never 
learnt anything whatever, knew more than any 
other being of any other nationality who was 
not an American. 

There will be no chance whatever for the 
American, young or old, little or big, male or 
female, fat or thin, rich or poor, unless he gets 
out of his noddle this preposterous idea, that 
he knows things without learning them — that 
he knows them because he is an American, and 
because Jefferson wrote a lot of fluent twaddle 
some years ago. 

The American educational system consists 
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largely of boast and brag. The American is 
taught to belittle and sneer at anything that 
is not produced in a labour-saving factory in 
Connecticut. If he is bom with any sense of 
veneration, which it is hard to believe, it must 
soon be eliminated. In writing an ode to the 
moon he would express his admiration of the 
millions of foot tons per hour attraction exerted 
by the moon upon the Atlantic Ocean. He 
would talk about the candle power of the moon 
as an illuminant or estimate its value if it were 
a marketable commodity, saleable at ten cents 
a ton and delivered free on board, no demurrage 
charge allowed. 

One result of this education is that the Ameri- 
can is a very good pork packer, but a very poor 
human being. 

The whole training of the American "kid" 
must be revised. He must be taught ideals 
instead of pork; his vast vanity, his boasting 
glorification of American banalities must be 
utterly eliminated; 

But in making over the American you will 
change him utterly. 

Is he worth bothering with ? 




CHAPTER XXV 

THE WEIRD AMERICAN THEATRICAL AGENT WHO 
PILOTS TO EUROPE AN ACTOR OR ACTRESS 
WHO CANNOT ACT 

Many of the strange human productions of 
America never come to Europe. That is not a 
matter for regret But the American theatrical 
agent comes here. He pilots an impossible actor 
or actress, with a strange monstrosity of an accent, 
who cannot be understood by an Englishman 
without the aid of an interpreter. 

When the earth was formed by an all-seeing 
Providence, the aforesaid Providence found that 
He had a large collection of unused gas on hand. 
Thereupon He took the gas, crystallised it, and 
made from it the American theatrical agent. 

If you talk with an American theatrical mana- 
ger for more than two minutes — no one would 
talk with him, or rather listen to him, for 30 long if 
there were any means of escape — his gas becomes 
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instantly and aggressively manifest. He thinks 
that gas an excellent gas. If you took away his 
gas and his diamonds, you could not find any- 
thing else of him, even with the aid of a trained 
analyst. 

The American theatrical manager fizzes like a 
leaking syphon. When talking of himself, which 
is his principal topic, he froths up like a damp 
seidlitz powder. He is utterly devoid of facts. 
None of the things that he knows is so. He 
bo^ts and brags about his Star attraction. In 
his native lair, he lives in a gold-daubed theatre, 
heated to a temperature of boiling point. There 
is so much hot air in the theatre that gallons of 
ice-water have to be passed round between the 
acts. 

"The Star that I am producing," says he, 
'^was a mere stick when I picked her up and 
put her on the stage — a mere stick, sir, with a 
rope of red hair and a record of fourteen co- 
respondents in the Divorce Court 

" A rank amateur, sir, was what she was, sir, 
when I picked her up, sir, and brought her East, 
sir," says he. " An absolutely rank amateur, sir, 
who couldn't even walk the stage decently, sir. 
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much less act, sir. And now look at her, sir ! The 
greatest city, sir, in the greatest country, sir, on 
the top of God's green footstool, sir, stark mad 
over her, sir ; and the theatre not big enough to 
hold half the crowd she draws every night in the 
week, sir ! " 

The greatest dramatic success that can be 
achieved in America is won by a lady who 
stands up before a packed house and takes off 
pretty nearly everything that she has on. This 
before a nation so modest that it puts curtains 
on the supports of its piano, and calls them 
"limbs" for fear of offending delicacy. 

The American idea of the value of Desdemona 
or Ophelia, from a dramatic standpoint, is gauged 
by the price of the diamonds and pearls festooned 
about them. They are covered with Worth 
costumes, and their arms are super-whitened. 
When they speak, there floats to you over the 
footlights the delicate suggestion of a parrot 
with influenza trying to repeat lines. 

A princess or queen on the American stage 

suggests a housemaid who has stolen ^er mistress's 

clothes and who is posing as a genuine aristocrat. 

This does quite as well as the real thing, for in 

15 
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America everyone is as low and vulgar as every- 
one else. 

In no American theatre is any attention paid 
to costume — that is, no correct attention. The 
man who takes the part of a British lord, if the 
scene is in the morning, wears a frock-coat and 
bowler hat ; and if it is in the afternoon, a cut- 
away coat and a golf cap. The most refined of 
American matinfe actors — the man who takes 
the town by storm and who captivates all the 
heiresses by his regal bearing — enters a stage 
drawing-room and gives one the impression that 
he is a man who has called to take up the carpet 
or to remove a trunk. This, in fact, is a weak- 
ness of all Americans. American men cannot 
come into a room like gentlemen. They always 
remind one of the gasfitter or of the chap who 
has come to do a job in wall-papering. 

An American gentleman who sits down, care- 
fully pulls up his coat tails in a manner that 
suggests that he is going to wade through a waist- 
deep pond. 

There is a regular royal route from the Divorce 
Court to the stage. A woman who applies for a 
position as actress is more sure of getting it if 
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she has a long Divorce Court record behind her. 
The Americans are a practical, commercial race — 
they crystallise their vices and their shame into 
dollars. 

It is surprising that things are as they are in 
the theatrical world of America when one realises 
that the business is in the hands of Jews, the 
most moral, the most domestic race on earth. 
The demand of the public for the sort of actresses 
that have vogue in America must be strong 
indeed when it overcomes the natural predilection 
of the Hebrew for what is refined and pure. 

So dominating is the influence of the Jew in 
American theatricals that a manager belonging to 
another persuasion created some surprise and 
excitement by having printed on his cards — 

"John Jones, 

Christian," 

The people flocked to see a Christian theatrical 
manager in America much as one would gather to 
stare at a dodo or a great auk. 

The American theatrical manager is intensely 
practical. Usually he is a man who has never 
read anything but newspapers. If the head of 
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the great American Theatrical Trust, sitting In 
his tinsel office, received a card reading " William 
Shakespeare, Dramatist," it would not astonish 
him in the least. He would say to his secretary, 
" I suppose that this fellow Shakespeare is coming 
in to get his royalties on Romeo and Juliet^ but 
the game won't go, I believe the copyright has 
run out Besides, I can easily jolly him by 
getting him to write a musical comedy." 

A story is told of an American theatrical 
manager who hired a suite of rooms in a large 
hotel. He made a complete examination of the 
place, looking carefully at everything. He under- 
stood matters more or less thoroughly until he 
came to the bathroom. Then the look of be- 
wilderment suffused his face. He rang for a bell- 
boy. The bell-boy came. 

"Whafs this d d thing you have put into 

my room ? " he said angrily. 

" It's a bath tub," said the cowering menial. 

" Yes," roared the manager. " I know very 

d d well it's a bath tub, but what the dickens 

is it used for, and what's it doing in my rooms ? " 

It was the American theatrical manager who 
first built what is known as the " Tank Drama," 
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A manager was one day nosing about a second- 
hand galvanised-iron shop when he came across 
an enormous tank which he found could be had 
at a bargain. With an eye to business he pur- 
chased the tank. Then he hired a playwright, 
who wrote a drama around the tank. It was a 
drama full of water scenes and swimmers. After 
the drama had exhausted its possibilities, the 
dramatist was engaged to write another play 
around it. Then it was played and played 
around until one day an audience in Nebraska 
got tired of it, and burned down the theatre. 
The tank came to an end, and so did the tank 
drama. 

Several theatrical managers took the cue. 
They purchased steam rollers, thrashing machines, 
printing presses, fire engines, and other similar 
articles at reduced prices, and had plays written 
around them. One chap even stole a cow, and 
had a New England agricultural play built 
about it. 

America is the home of the Theatrical Trust. 
The theatre is in the hands of one or two 
ignorant men, who run it <»i a "tank drama" 
basis, and who employ boycotting methods 
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against any artist who does not go into the 
Trust commercial scheme. An actor, therefore, 
who knows a great deal of book-keeping and 
diplomacy has more chance with the Theatrical 
Trust than a person of talent who has no busi- 
ness capacity. So complete is the boycott that 
almost every big theatre in the United States is 
"hogged" by the Trust — the verb "to hog" 
means to greedily acquire. One great actress 
has been so absolutely boycotted by the Trust 
that she has been compelled to build a theatre 
for herself in New York ; while there are at least 
a dozen older theatres at which are produced 
nightly abominable " tank dramas," " cow dramas," 
" fire - engine dramas," and " thrashing - machine 
plays." 

The Theatrical Trust has effected an almost 
entire monopoly. Some time ago a worthy 
western citizen determined that his fellow- 
townsmen should have the pleasure of seeing 
an actress, one of the very best actresses in the 
whole of the United States, but the victim of 
the boycott methods of the Trust supporters. 
He was resolved that his fellow-citizens, who are 
more or less benighted, and who have to content 
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themselves with " tank dramas " and " fire-engine 
dramas " as a rule, should see this lady upon a 
local stage even if it cost him fifty thousand 
dollars. 

The enthusiast therefore organised an immense 
benefit for a local charity, and knowing it to be 
impossible to secure one of the regular theatres 
for the purpose, entered into negotiations for the 
rental of a large public hall, intending, at no 
matter what cost, to equip it with specially 
painted scenery, and to have Mrs. Fiske appear 
therein for one solitary night He was careful, 
however, not to let the lady's name leak out, lest 
the Trust should get wind of it and put a spoke 
in his wheel. 

As he was a man of influence and standing, 
and as the charity he purposed to benefit was a 
local one, he had no difficulty in securing, un- 
questioned, the use of the hall for the particular 
night he desired. He was, naturally, elated, and 
set about preparing for the event, when lo ! the 
tentacle of the Octopus reached out and clutched 
him. 

He had not been ahead of it even for an 
instant ; for, when he came to look at the agree- 
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ment of rental he had signed, a clause to this 
effect met his eyes in cold print : — 

"This hall cannot be used for any dramatic 
performance not controlled or sanctioned by the 
Theatrical Trust, and all agreements for the 
rental of the same are made with this proviso." 

It is even said that no farmer in America is 
allowed to put up a barn until he has made an 
agreement that the bam shall be used for no 
performances of any kind whatever not authorised 
by the Theatrical Trust. 

There is in America not the same sense of 
liberty that we possess in England. In England 
conspiracies to boycott defeat themselves owing to 
the large-mindedness of the people, and to their 
magnificent love of fair play. But the Americans 
are not interested in anything except dollars. If 
they have any abstract principles of right and 
justice, they use them only in announcing what in 
their opinion other nations should do. They talk 
in loud voices about the outrageous treatment of 
the Armenians and Macedonians. Meanwhile 
negroes are being burned alive within a gun-shot 
of the places in which their Armenian and Mace- 
donian protestations are being held. 
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The American thinks that his Declaration of 
Independence and his Fourth of July orations are 
the sole ingredients that constitute liberty. He 
would not see the grotesque inconsistency of the 
occurrence if a policeman, while he was listening to 
Fourth of July orations, rushed at him and broke 
his skull or shot him, because he was obstructing 
the traffic of turnip carts. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

AMERICAN YELLOW JOURNALISM — A PREPOS- 
TEROUS INSTITUTION WHICH MUST BE 
KEPT IN ITS OWN COUNTRY 

American yellow journals are owned by absurdly 
rich millionaires, who live in Europe, because they 
are afraid that if they went back to their own 
country they would be lynched. 

It is a great pity that they do not re- 
turn. 

When an Englishman inherits a few million 
pounds, it is his pride to become a gentleman, 
and to consecrate his life to some worthy object. 
On the other hand, when an American finds 
himself possessed of a few millions, it is his 
pride to become a purveyor of scandal upon a 
wholesale scale. He starts a yellow journal. 
He fills it full of slanderous libels, prevarications, 
and what he calls " exposures." 

The first thing necessary in establishing a 

234 
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yellow journal is to found a libel department. 
This department contains a broken-down lawyer, 
a blackmailing detective, and two or three un- 
scrupulous hangers-on who are to be relied upon 
for anything from murder to burglary. When 
the yellow journal produces a four-column picture 
of a Fifth Avenue millionaire engaged in the 
pleasing pastime of beating his wife, and the 
millionaire sues for libel, it is the province of the 
libel department to discover, that while it is not 
true that he beat his wife at any time, there is 
grave reason for supposing that he had an 
intrigue with his coloured cook. The libel de- 
partment threatens to publish this damaging fact 
if the libel suit is not withdrawn. Thereupon the 
unhappy millionaire, feeling that he will get more 
and more in the mire, withdraws proceedings and 
pays all expenses. 

This method is at the foundation of yellow 
journalism. It is the keynote of the profession. 
In England we should call such tactics by the 
proper name of blackmail, and insert the editor 
into the nearest gaol. But in America they have 
a different way of doing things. Everything is 
possible so long as it is "smart" 
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The American yellow journalism is practically 
a detective agency which makes a specialty of 
divorce cases, of embezzlement cases, of breach 
of promise cases, of unhappy marriage cases, and 
of swindling transactions, and then publishes all 
the facts which it accumulates. 

Imagine Scotland Yard issuing a daily news- 
paper containing everything it had discovered 
during the previous twenty-four hours. If you 
can imagine such a thing you will have a fair 
idea of what the yellow newspaper is. 

The American newspaper is conducted upon 
enormous lines. JThe money which it spends in 
a day would run tSe^Jtmes^ of. London for a 
month. On the other hand, its income is corre- 
spondingly great. A dry goods shop whteji has 
just invented a forty-nine cent corset religidpsly 
refrains from keeping the fact to itself. It hflip 
a page in a newspaper, and covers it with corsets- 
It searches the dictionary for every adjective\ 
applicable to its jim- crack garment. It uses 
every one of them. The result is that the Ameri- 
can people, who live on clap-trap and like it, find 
themselves buying forty-nine cent corsets, whether 
they want them or not The less they want 
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them the more they buy them. Hence the 
income of the yellow journal. 

If an Englishman invented a forty-nine cent 
corset, he might tell his wife about it, but the 
chances are that he would forget to tell anyone 
else. The consequence would be that he would 
perish in the workhouse, and that the great mass of 
English women would go uncorseted because they 
had never heard of the wonderful things that could 
be done with the small sum of forty-nine cents — or, 
to be more exact, is. i ifd. 

To give him his due, the American yellow 
journalist has done wonders with machinery and 
engraving and printing. But the trouble is, that 
while he has progressed mechanically, he has 
retrogressed artistically, socially, and spiritually. 

Perhaps a man cannot be a perfect blacksmith 
and a good preacher at the same time. The 
cares of journalism are so great in America that 
there is little left for ethics or propriety. 

The editor of one of the greatest New York 
dailies, on being put in the witness stand, and 
asked what he did for a living, refused to answer 
on the ground that under the law he was not 
bound to incriminate himself. 
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Another editor, who was subpoenaed in a 
forgery case, declared that he was a burglar. 
This rather than confess that he was a New York 
editor. 

When President M*Kinley was assassinated 
brutally and cruelly, several papers of standing 
did not scruple to intimate that the crime had 
been suggested to the criminal by one of the 
greatest of American newspapers which was short 
of news for the time being, and was anxious to 
create a sensation of some sort in order to fatten 
its waning circulation. 

A reporter on a Chicago paper found an 
obstruction on a railway track which, if it had 
remained there, would have wrecked the train and 
killed seventy-five persons. Strangely forgetting 
all his professional instincts, he removed the 
obstruction and saved seventy-five lives. He was 
discharged by his employer for hampering the 
production of important news. 

In country places in the United States, crime 
is often manufactured by journalists, in order that 
they may print an account of it. In an Indiana 
town a reporter purchased a dead body from the 
Medical College, and found it at least fifteen 
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times under circumstances suggesting that a foul 
murder had been committed. He got fifteen 
separate sensations for the small price of twenty- 
five dollars, which was what he paid for the 
corpse. When his methods were exposed by the 
man from whom he had bought the body, and 
who resented the fact that he had paid for it 
with a bogus cheque, dishonoured by the local 
bank, instead of being disgraced as to his pro- 
fession, he was elected unanimously President of 
the Local Press Club, and his salary was doubled 
by his employer. Since then he has gone to 
Congress, and has become one of the richest men 
in the State. And all this the result of a dead 
body, a bogus cheque, and " smartness." 

The American reporter does not hesitate 
to pry into personal affairs. When young 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the precocious boy poli- 
tician, went to America, and was interviewed 
by the assembled reporters, one of them said to 
him — 

" Mr. Churchill, I do not wish to be impertinent, 
but I would like to call your attention to the fact 
that America at the present time is overrun with 
bogus Englishmen and imitation lords, I am 
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going to print this interview with you, but unless 
you can furnish to me some proof that you are 
really the person you profess to be, I shall be 
obliged to throw some discredit upon your 
identity. I shall be bound to intimate that I 
cannot advise hotel-keepers to trust you unless 
you satisfy me that you are the chap you say 
you are." 

It is a common practice for an American 
reporter to hide under a bed and suddenly pop 
out and insist upon interviewing the man whose 
bed he is under. 

The proprietor of one of the largest New York 
daily papers, a man who started in life with 
nothing at all except a large supply of native 
cheek, made his first journalistic hit by locking 
the Mayor of New York, Mr. Oakey Hall, in 
a lavatory, and refusing to let him out until 
he had given him an interview upon a matter 
which Mr. Hall had resolutely refused to talk 
about. 

This achievement was the turning-point in the 
great journalist's career. 

Another journalist achieved distinction through 
the fact that one night when he was sent to 
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report a sermon by a great clergyman he 
overslept himself in a saloon, and did not reach 
church until it was all over. Thereupon he hied 
himself to the preacher's house to get the manu- 
script The worthy clergyman was in bed, but 
like all Americans, eager for fame, he was ready 
to oblige the reporter. He came down in his 
night attire, which was quite fantastic. He had 
no manuscript for the sermon, but he consented 
to repeat it for the benefit of the reporter. The 
divine warmed himself up with his own enthusiasm 
and waved his arms and became very emphatic-. 
The reporter took it all down in shorthand, and 
next morning his paper contained a complete 
account of how the doctor delivered a sermon 
in his pyjamas, with all the details, and a graphic 
description of his nightclothes, and how he 
looked in this ridiculous position. The doctor 
did not mind very much, and the reporter 
received a cheque for one hundred dollars for his 
brilliancy. 

One of the duties of a New York reporter is 
to visit incoming steamers and browbeat dis- 
tinguished foreigners into telling him what they 

think of America about half an hour before they 
16 
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have seen any of it. These gentlemen are e» 
pected to break into state rooms, crawl through 
ventilators, listen at keyholes, squeeze their faces 
into portholes, and get the information at all 
risks or hazards. The fact that the person whom 
they wish to converse with has missed the steamer, 
and is not on board, is no valid excuse in the 
eyes of the editor for their failure to "make 
good." 

The New York newspapers kidnap children, 
dig up dead bodies, kill half a dozen persons with 
fireworks, and run special trains in order to get 
and make news. 

The American reporter may be assigned by his 
editor to pick a pocket in Broadway, to drop 
dead in the Bowery, to jump off a ferry-boat in 
midstream, to lie all night in a coffin at the 
Morgue, or to lie anywhere else and everywhere 
else, or to get a divorce from his wife in order to 
write up his impressions. 

In their search for news, reporters will disguise 
themselves as doctors, and burst in upon the 
deathbed of a dying statesman, impersonating some 
great physician, in order to adequately describe 
the dying gasps of a famous man. At theatrical 
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performances they often appear as supers, or even 
as pieces of scenery. 

That there are great serious newspapers 
managed and edited by gentlemen goes without 
saying, but they are in an ever increasing minority. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE AMERICAN ARMY. ONE OF THE THINGS 
IN AMERICA THAT COMES UP TO ITS 
SPECIFICATION. IT DOES WHAT IT IS 
ADVERTISED TO DO, AND DOES IT WELL. 
A SPLENDID BODY OF MEN, WELL FED, 
WELL ORGANISED, AND CAPABLE. THE 
AMERICAN NAVY HAS THE SAME RECORD 

The keen practicality of the American nation is 
shown nowhere so palpably as in its army. The 
American soldier has few of the vanities and 
affectations of the European soldier, and I have 
no hesitation \n expressing a view that he is 
the best soldier in the world. 

The reason for the superiority of the American 
soldier is not hard to find. The reason for the 
inferiority of the European soldier is shown by 
the same process of investigation. 

In Europe, the quality that sends a man into 
the army is vanity. The possession of vanity is 
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probably the worst handicap that a soldier can 
be cursed with. In England, the fool of the 
family is sent into the Church. The conceited 
fop of the family — who is even less intelligent 
than the fool — naturally gravitates towards the 
army, for the reason that he wants to dress up 
in red clothes, wear preposterous hats with 
absurd feathers stuck all over them, a silly 
belt with glittering things hanging to it, and 
a shiny sword. The same qualifications that 
equip a man for a life on the stage put him 
in the Life Guards. 

The result of the absurd costumes affected 
by the European soldier is that the army appeals 
more strongly to the silly-billies than to the 
intelligent man. As a matter of fact, it is the 
silly-billies who predominate in the British Army, 
and most of the organisation is employed in 
hunting, dancing, steeplechasing, and learning to 
do everything but fight. 

The British officer does not lack courage, but 
physical courage plays very little part in modern 
warfare any more than it does in bridge-building 
or in mining. Wars nowadays are decided by 
subtle, crafty brains, not by dramatic heroism. 
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The intelligent coward is a better soldier than 
the hare-brained, foolish hero. The intelligent 
coward hides behind rocks, and probably kills a 
dozen men before he loses his own life. The 
Drury Lane hero gets killed at the first encounter, 
and although he looks well in the Illustrated 
London News dropping from his horse and 
shouting " God save the King " as he breathes 
tiis last, he has not been a useful factor in the 
war. 

The British officer does not lack pluck — 
battles are not won by pluck. The British 
officer dies magnificently, but what is the use 
of dying, magnificently or otherwise? 

The American Army is thoroughly utilitarian. 
It is full of heroes, for no one but a hero 
would wear the dull, stupid - looking costumes 
adopted by the American War Office. The 
officers are attired in clothes made as hideous 
and ill-fitting as possible. The colouring is 
preposterous. This, no ddubt, is intended to 
discourage people from joining the army for 
dramatic effect. The Government takes the 
ground, that if a man wants to be picturesque 
he will either belong to the Salvation Army or 
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enrol himself among the ridiculous volunteer 
organisations, such as the Old Guard of New 
York, the Honourable Artillery Company of 
Boston, or the City Troop of Philadelphia — 
bodies of men who die of apoplexy, but who 
never by any chance fight. 

The whole theory of a real army is that it is 
an organisation of butchers hired to kill the enemy. 
There is no more reason why a soldier should wear 
a scarlet coat or a five-storey hat with feathers in 
it than that a man employed in the occupation 
of converting calves into veal should put on a 
breastplate and helmet and a hundred pounds* 
worth of brass things in ornaments. 

The American Grovernment realised very early 
in the game that the army was composed of 
men whose mission in life it was to cut throats, 
blow out brains, and massacre the other fellow. 
That is really what an army is for. It is the 
only use to which, as an army, it can be put. 
The time it spends in trying on tunics, or 
parading or marching behind music, is time 
wasted. Butchers do not march through the 
streets behind brass bands, nor do auctioneers 
and surveyors. Why should soldiers? 
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Probably the worst example ever set to naval 
men was set by a ridiculous person called 
Casabianca — the boy who stood on the burning 
deck like a first-class idiot when there was 
nothing to be gained by standing on the burn- 
ing deck. If Casabianca had had any intelligent 
training, he would have left the burning deck 
to burn, and made his escape, and lived to kill 
large quantities of the enemy in the hereafter. 
Americans are not trained in the absurd Casa- 
bianca school of naval warfare. 

After Casabianca, probably the people who 
did more to muddle the warfare issue were the 
soldiers who participated in the Charge of 
Balaklava. It is rather a thankless task to 
say anything against the Balaklava heroes, but 
one cannot help thinking that it would have 
been much more to their credit if they had 
"gone on strike," and refused to throw their 
lives away uselessly. The Americans are much 
too intelligent traders to swap their lives for 
a few lines of poetry or for pictures of them- 
selves in the weekly illustrated press engaged 
in the act of being uselessly massacred. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE AMERICAN FARMER AND JOURNEYMAN — 
THE REAL BACKBONE OF THE COUNTRY, 
THE MAN WHO MAKES THE UNITED 
STATES WHAT THEY ARE 

It may be suggested that in our remarks about 
the Americans we have indulged in rather severe 
criticism. This is, of course, not true. We have 
said some harsh things, but they are certainly 
justified by facts. 

Our remarks about the various strange kinds 
of Americans have not been accompanied by any 
estimate of the quantity of Americans to whom 
these remarks apply. 

As a matter of fact, we have picked out the 
typical and distorted cases. We have refrained 
from mentioning the ordinary average man be- 
cause he is so commonplace as to be uninteresting 
in a book of this character. 

But it would be unfair to the American not to 
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pay some attention to the ordinary average work- 
aday person. It is only just to state that of the 
eighty million persons in the United States, at 
least sixty million are thoroughly worthy, respect- 
able, unaffected, and wholesome. 

There is no finer person on earth than the 
American farmer, the American cowboy, the 
American miner, the American bootblack, or 
the American washerwoman. The distortions, the 
anomalies, the degenerates, and the monkeyfied 
beings are not found among the producers ; and 
the bulk of Americans are producers 

That is what makes America so prosperous. 
Most Americans on rising from their beds in the 
morning say to themselves, " How much wheat, 
pork, iron, or talk can I produce to-day ? " The 
attitude of the Englishman is entirely different 
He says to himself, " How little can I do to-day, 
and still draw my wage?" The result of the 
American attitude is that an enormous quantity 
of wood, pork, iron, and talk are produced daily, 
and the country becomes rich. The result of the 
English attitude is that not as many things are 
produced, and the country remains more or less 
at a standstill. 
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But for genuine whole-souled wholesomeness 
and worth there is no one anywhere equal to the 
American journeyman, be he a fireman, drover, 
butcher, soldier, or sailor. 

Englishmen, as a rule, have only a faint con- 
ception of the power and wealth of the United 
States. They do not realise that it is the most 
powerful and the richest nation on earth. There 
is no country that the United States could not 
meet on the battlefield and defeat with compara- 
tive ease. In the census, Russia is about as well 
populated, but its population consists of serfs of 
very little intrinsic worth, and the country is 
without money. If the United States became 
involved in a great war they might easily decide 
to build a couple of hundred battleships. They 
could pay for them and equip them. Their wealth 
is stupendous ; no one has any inkling of its extent. 

No one who ever has been to America — and 
no member of the British Cabinet except Mr. 
Chamberlain has any notion about America at 
all — would ever have dreamed of placing this 
country in the position in which it was placed 
by the Anglo - German alliance recently made 
against the United States in the Venezuela 
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matter. This alliance was contrived by the 
German Empercw with the deliberate intention 
of estranging England and the United States. 
The idea of it was to permit of German 
colonisation in South America. So absolutely 
ignorant was Mr. Balfour of American politics 
that he never realised that at the first friction 
between this country and the United States, the 
latter would attack Canada, not because it wants 
Canada, but merely as a punitive measure. 
Canada contains five million persons of good 
stock and fine loyal instincts, but in a battle 
with eighty million United Staters they would 
have their hands full. In such a mix-up we 
should risk a territory as large as the whole 
of Europe, and the German Emperor would lose 
nothing, because in the whole of North, South, 
and Central America he has not a square inch 
of territory. 

The American farmer and cattle-grazer are 
the true wealth of the country. The millionaires, 
the society snobs, the swindlers, the boasters, the 
mediums, the quacks, and the politicians are 
merely the vermin that live on the sons of the 
soil and the workers. 
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But these vermin unfortunately possess large 
quantities of intelligence. They have organised 
themselves into vast, well-drilled armies of vermin. 
They have made themselves into trusts composed 
of predatory millionaires, who simply devour the 
food which the workers produce. 

In England, the parasites are many and 
hungry, but they have not yet covered the whole 
of John Bull. Uncle Sam, on the other hand, 
is completely insect-ridden. The insects are the 
trusts, and they are getting fatter and fatter. 

The American farmer produces as many ears 
of wheat as he can to the acre. The English 
farmer produces as few as he can; his idea 
being that the less he does the better he will 
be paid for it. This, of course, is a sheer delu- 
sion. 

The American pig-raiser weighs his pig every 
day, and when he has ceased to grow, realising 
that he has got as much pork upon the person 
of the pig as he will ever get, turns him over 
to the butcher. The English farmer is not so 
practical. He will feed a pig that weighs 500 
lb. for a whole year, even after he is absolutely 
convinced that he cannot possibly add another 
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ounce to his weight. Why he does this Heaven 
only knows. 

The American farmer regards himself as a 
manufacturer of flour or pork. What the Eng- 
lish farmer considers himself to be it is impossible 
to state, and there is grave suspicion that he 
lacks the intelligence to do much considering 
at all. 

So intelligent is the American manufacturer 
that he can pay twice the wages and twice the 
rent paid by the Englishman, and still undersell 
the Englishman in the world's mart. 

There is little doubt that the American would 
do very much better if the country were managed 
by the producers and the practical man, instead 
of being placed in the possession of the dema- 
gogues. The American, however, is so occupied 
in raising com or veal, or making machinery, that 
he cares very little about who attends to his 
diplomatic or municipal arrangements. 

Up to a few years ago, American elections 
were operated upon such a basis that anyone 
could stand at the polls and see how anyone 
else voted. It is only within the last few years 
that the English secret poll was adopted. When 
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it was adopted, the persons who put it forward 
had to call it the "Australian secret ballot/' 
realising that, politically, the expression " Eng- 
lish" would have been fatal to it. 

This semi-frenzy against things English — that 
is, frenzy among politicians — ^was responsible for 
a very remarkable occurrence in the Legislature 
of New York a few years ago. A wild campaign 
was started against the sparrow, farmers clamour- 
ing that the sparrow was a dangerous, undesirable 
bird. No headway whatever was made with the 
campaign until those in charge of it suddenly hit 
upon the happy idea of naming the bird the 
" English sparrow." In a moment the whole of 
the Irish American influence was thrown into the 
balance. Senator O'Hooley and Assemblyman 
Michael Mulligan took up the fight against the 
unfortunate little feathered thing, and their efforts 
resulted in the passing of a law, still on the 
statute books of New York, which makes it a 
misdemeanour punishable with two years' im- 
prisonment to give bread crumbs to a sparrow, 
that is, to an "English sparrow." 

The hope of America is contained in its 
farmers, miners, and workmen. The fear is that 
17 
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they may become mere vassals and tools con- 
trolled by coarse, stout gentlemen wearing diamond 
studs and evening suits in the afternoon — gentle- 
men who drink champagne because they think 
it is the dearest . wine there is, gentlemen who 
worship money, and who have no consciences or 
religion ; that is the great problem that confronts 
the Republic. Dives must be suppressed! if 
necessary, he must be lynched. He is in the 
way of progress. He is to America what 
the highly unprogressive House of Lords is to 
England, with this exception, that instead of being 
a mere stupid bar to progress, he is an active, 
officious, malicious, predatory, and criminal obstacle 
to what is right and good. 



CHAPtER XXIX 

SOME GENERAL REFLECTIONS. THE INCOMPE- 
TENCE COMBINED WITH THE INSOLENCE OF 
GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 
AND OF UNSKILLED LABOURERS 

The American loafer is the most independent 
inhabitant of the country. The insolence and 
aggressiveness of the idlers who stand on the 
street corners is insupportable. 

When the American is out of work he has 
time to ^realise what an independent American he 
really is. Unfortunately, the country is so pros- 
perous that it can afford to sustain a large army 
of unemployed. They are known as tramps if 
they tramp. If they stay where they are, they 
are politicians. The corner loafer corresponds 
with our hooligan, except for the fact that he is 
much more preposterous and much more offen- 
sive and aggressive. Practical as they are, the 
Americans have never even taken up the subject 
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of the corner loafer or of the tramp. The tramp 
question of America, and the comer loafer ques- 
tion, are really much more pressing than our 
English hooligan question. 

The American workman, like the carpenter or 
the bricklayer, is meritorious on account of his 
great adaptability, because of his sobriety, and 
because of his value as a citizen. Socially and 
personally there is very little about him that is 
attractive. It is true that he does not beat his 
wife or get drunk, but his leisure time is by no 
means employed as it should be. He spends 
entirely too many hours in boasting about himself 
and in acquiring misinformation of various kinds 
from demagogues and yellow newspapers. But 
he is far ahead of the English workman in intel- 
ligence and in desire for education, and when one 
has these qualities his opportunities are bound- 
less. 

To the American workman nothing is impos- 
sible. If you tell the American bricklayer that 
you are thinking of building a machine that will 
lay fifty thousand bricks an hour, he is delighted 
with your ingenuity. If you made the same 
remark to a British bricklayer, he would punch 
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you in the eye and smash the machine when it 
arrived. 

The police force of nearly every American 
city is badly organised, and run entirely on a 
wrong basis. The New York police force, for 
instance, is composed of too large a percentage of 
gouty and apoplectic fat men, whose tempers 
provoke them to beat and shoot citizens on the 
slightest provocation. The reason for their gout 
and apoplexy is that they get all the whisky 
they want for nothing, are never drilled, and have 
very little exercise. Their faces are purple, and 
their hearts and tempers weak. 

They are splendid men to suppress a riot. 
They beat and punch and kick and kill without 
mercy. But of course a well-regulated police 
force is not constituted for riots. Riots are rare 
occurrences. New York policemen a few years 
ago never thought of arresting a person without 
beating him over the head with a club. If a 
policeman is chasing a supposed criminal, he 
blazes away with his revolver, and there is a 
general scattering on the part of the general 
public. Often he shoots and kills some innocent 
men or women who happen to be passing. 
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I once saw a Philadelphia policeman blazing 
away with his revolver at a newsboy whom he 
found sleeping in an ash-barrel against the law, 
and who ran away in terror when the policeman 
unearthed him. 

The appearance of a person in a New York 
police-court charged with being drunk and dis- 
orderly, with his skull fractured by the club of 
the policeman who arrested him, evokes no remon- 
strance on the part of the magistrate. 

There is no question that American sentiment 
on matters of this kind is changing very rapidly. 
The change in the last ten years has been mar- 
vellous. In ten years more the policeman who 
fractures the skull of the person whom he ar- 
rests, will no doubt be severely reprimanded by 
his superior officers. Civilisation is growing 
rapidly in the United States. 

The post-office service is very good, but the 
employees who sell stamps snarl and bark at the 
public who wish to buy them. This, unfortunately, 
is very much the fashion in Government and 
municipal offices — this fashion of snapping at 
the free and independent American citizen. 

The usual attitude of free and independent 
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Americans towards each other lacks courtesy 
Some of the fashionable churches in New York 
have men posted at the doors to eject persons 
who come in and who are not sufficiently well 
dressed to seem like suitable worshippers in such 
an edifice. They are not actually kicked down 
the church steps, because on their way down 
they might collide with some millionaire, but 
they are p^suaded that they are in the wrong 
building. 

There is a strange, weird contrast in American 
politeness. While it is rarely safe to approach 
the policemen with a polite demand, the firemen 
are absolutely charming, nature's gentlemen. So 
are the railway conductors and breakmen. The 
coloured men, who act as valets and waiters on 
the Pullman cars, can be made very useful, but 
they must be treated firmly if kindly. 

The ordinary waiter in a restaurant makes an 
offensive exhibition, not of his opinion or of his 
equality — that would be bearable — but of his 
absolute superiority. 

In western farmhouses the servants insist on 
taking all their meals with the employers, not 
because they want to, — they realise that they 
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would be much more comfortable by themselves, 
— ^they do it purely for the purpose of asserting 
the equality theory, the lopsided curse of 
America 

The American idea of a " Beau Brummel " is 
strangely preposterous. It is a creature known 
locally as a " dude." Why he is called a " dude " 
no one knows, not even himself, but the name 
" dude " well becomes him. The American " dude " 
is a creature semi-developed in everything except 
vanity and anaemia. Perhaps the most trying 
thing for an Englishman to bear is the knowlecfee 
that the American people as a whole — being 
unable to identify the place of origin of this 
awful creature the "dude" — attribute him to 
England, and believe that he must be a British 
product. 

On my first trip to America, a wealthy Phila- 
delphian offered to pay me handsomely to teach 
him to talk English like an Englishman. I had 
no time to devote to him, having other eng^age- 
ments. Eventually he took as tutor a cockney 
stable-boy, and when I last saw him ha was learn- 
ing to drop his h's and talk most preposterously, 
to the envy of a coterie of other Philadelphia 
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" dudes," whose accent, they had to confess, was 
" so American, don't you know." 

Every American man of fashion who wants to 
talk like an Englishman says " don't you know " 
after about every sixth word. This is the hall 
mark of fashionable society. 

When an American does something absurdly 
preposterous, which there is absolutely no reason 
or excuse for whatever, the newspapers and the 
public decide that the thing he has done is ex- 
ceedingly English. This method of characterisa- 
tion is on a par with that adopted by Englishmen 
of some generations ago, who attributed every 
quaint or strange thing that they saw to Turkey. 
From this habit came the present name of the 
American national bird, for the eagle is really not 
the national bird at all. 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE GRANDILOQUENT LANGUAGE WHICH THE 
PREPOSTEROUS AMERICAN EMPLOYS IN 
POLITICS. A POLITICAL SPEECH FROM 
EVEN THE BEST STATESMAN READS LIKE 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE CIRCUS POSTER 
OR AN ADVERTISEMENT OF JONES' BLUE 
BALSAM FOR BILIOUS BOUNDERS 

In politics in America the party that uses the 
biggest adjectives gets the most votes. Almost 
the same principle prevails in the circus business 
or in minstrel show life. 

Each political party declares its principles in a 
document which it calls a " platform." This is 
the pedestal upon which the party stands. Like 
a medical advertisement, it is thoroughly compre- 
hensive. It has to apply to everyone, to please 
everyone, sick or well, to make everyone come 
under the party's standard — even those who are 
diametrically opposed to each other. 
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Take the Democratic "platform" adopted at 
Kansas City in the year 1900, and you will find 
it contains such grandiloquent clap-trap as the 
following : — 

" We declare again that all Governments 
instituted among men derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed ; that any 
Government not based upon the consent of the 
governed is a tyranny ; and that to impose upon 
any people a Grovemment by force is to sub- 
stitute the methods of imperialism for those of a 
Rq)ublic." 

Take the Democratic " platform " of Massa- 
chusetts, and read the grand array of adjectives, 
the pompous display of rhetoric, the patent- 
medicine style of language. 

" The United States Senate, through the 
usurpation of the appointing power belonging 
to the President, and the mastery which it has 
acquired over the House of Representatives, has 
grasped an improper share of the powers of 
government Under the present methods of 
electing its members it has become the stronghold 
of monopoly and a dangerous political oligarchy, 
threatening to destroy the substance of Demo- 
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cratic government. • • . The present tendency 
toward imperialistic rule, manifested in various 
forms all over the world, most strikingly in the 
lamentable contest still being waged in South 
Africa, is a menace to popular government and 
the liberties of mankind. We are not only 
opposed to colonial imperialism abroad, and to 
the commercialism, reckless of ever}rthing but its 
own profit, which starts it, but to every manifesta- 
tion of the same reactionary and ante-democratic 
principle at home. Legitimate trade expansion, 
so necessary to the future prosperity of this 
country, requires no such policy." 

The Republican party of the same State uttered 
as a " platform " a sort of combination of liver- 
pill advertisements and a collection of copy-book 
maxims. This is the general recipe for an 
American " platform." Here is what the Re- 
publicans said: — 

" A party cannot stand still ; when it ceases to 
move forward it moves backward. [This would 
be rather obvious to anyone not an American 
voter. If a thing were moving, and it were not 
going forward, where else could it be going but 
backward ?] A party cannot expect to live upon 
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what it has done ; it must keep doing, or pass into 
decay. The Republican party has grown with 
the nation, and in its administration of the 
government it has met every crisis with ability, 
firmness, and patriotism. To-day it pledges itself 
anew to the maintenance of its exalted ideals and 
its patriotic principles. Prosperity that does not 
reach all the people is not true prosperity. We 
denounce all laws that confer special privileges 
upon the few. We favour such laws as open the 
widest opportunities to all." 

They might just as well say : Honesty is the 
best policy. A stitch in time saves nine. Twice 
one are two. Water is wet; The day after 
Wednesday is Thursday, and the day before 
Thursday, we state without fear of successful 
contradiction, is Wednesday. 

*^ We are opposed to the cannibalism which is 
practised by the Democratic party, and we favour 
a policy which will make everyone rich and 
happy, whereas the Democratic party has put 
itself distinctly on record as being in favour of 
poverty and unhappiness. People who steal are 
thieves, and those who don't steal are not thieves. 
We favour the digging of the Nicaragua Canal 
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with shovels, and we unqualifiedly assert that 
when it has once been dug it should be im- 
mediately filled with water by the Republican 
party of the United States of America, the party 
which gave Abraham Lincoln to the nation, and 
which has never hesitated to throw in the faces of 
the people everything it has ever done for them." 

The Democratic party at all its conventions 
has to pass resolutions expressing sorrow for the 
assassination of the President, in order to relieve 
itself from all suspicion ; the three Presidents 
who have been assassinated having all been 
Republicans* 

While the Democratic National Convention at 
Kansas City declared that all Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the Grovem- 
ment, it announced that Filipinos could not be 
citi^ns without endangering civilisation. The 
Democratic Conference of Maryland reaffirmed 
the exaited principle that every man is better 
than every other man, and then announced that 
black men must not be allowed to vote in the 
State — ^in this language : — 

" Without the aid of the sixty thousand coloured 
voters, the Republican party in Maryland would 
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be a hopeless minority. We therefore without 
hesitation proclaim that the success of the 
Democratic party will mean that, while we shall 
deal with perfect fairness in securing all the 
benefits of good government, and full and free 
opportunities for education to all classes, such 
action must be taken as to prevent the control 
of the State Government from passing into the 
hands of those who have neither ability nor the 
interest to manage public affairs wisely and 
well." 

In other words, negroes will be kindly treated, 
but they must not take it upon themselves to try 
and vote. 

Here is a sample of the high-falutin* balder- 
dash administered in the Democratic " platform " 
of Ohio. 

" Inspired by the excellence of the long line of 
statesmen who have applied these principles from 
the days of Thomas Jefferson to the present time, 
the Democratic party pledges itself anew to their 
support, and earnestly appeals to all patriotic men 
without regard to party names or past differences 
to unite with it on terms of perfect equality in 
the struggle to rescue our Government from the 
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grasp of selfishness and corruption, and restore it 
tQ its former fairness, purity, and simplicity.'* 

Here is a travesty (and it is not much of a 
travesty either) upon an American political 
" platform." 

" Grocers, — The Democratic party has 
never favoured the impoverishment of grocers, 
and it now opposes any methods of a traitorous 
character which will result in the cutting down 
of the revenues of the American grocers, who are 
the backbone and the refuge and support of these 
United States. 

[This gets the grocers* votes.] 

"Consumers. — The Democratic party is in 
favour of any legislation which will ensure to the 
consumers within the national boundaries such 
low prices as will enable them to live for as little 
as possible. The Democratic party, proud of its 
ancient traditions, and glorying in the glory of the 
glorious Thomas Jefferson, places upon record on 
this great occasion its unadulterated belief that 
the necessaries of life should be within the reach 
of all at a lower price, and one commensurate 
with the income of everyone. 

" Army, Navy, and National Expen- 
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DITURES. — The Democratic party reaffirms 
its belief in an arrangement of taxiation and 
public burdens by which the remuneration of 
all those in public employ shall be at once 
doubled without raising taxation, which shall be 
immediately halved. The advocacy, by the 
Democrats in Convention assembled as aforesaid, 
of the equal rights of all the people, with special 
privileges to none, makes it incumbent upon the 
oligarchy at present in power to at once double 
the purchasing ability of the dollar, in such a way 
that the purchaser shall get twice as much as he 
at present does for his money, and that the seller 
shall only deliver to him half as much as he now 
delivers. By this equitable arrangement both the 
interests of the consumer and the purchaser will 
be adequately protected and safeguarded, a point 
which it has always been the aim and object of 
the Democratic party to achieve." 

In other words, the " platform " of the party 
is simply a plain, everyday swindle intended to 
capture gulls, which it does. 

One of the comic parties of America is the 
Silver party. To this belong long-haired, 
bewhiskered agriculturists in the South and 
18 
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South- West. The theory of the Silver party is 
that if you call a penny a shilling, or call two 
shillings' worth of silver four shillings' worth, every- 
one will at once enjoy a period of prosperity 
not previously experienced. The Silver party 
imagine that a Government can fix prices, and if 
it only fixes them sufficiently high poverty is 
abolished on the spot 

Among other weird parties are the Perpetual 
Motion party, which believes in the immediate 
invention of perpetual motion ; the Socialist 
Labour party, which desires that the Government 
should own and operate the breweries so as to 
reduce the price of beer ; the Anti-masonic party, 
which considers that all masons should be at once 
put in gaol ; the Temperance party of course, 
which we have always with us ; the Metric System 
party; and one party which has recently been 
started, which believes that a high state of 
civilisation prevails upon the planet Mars, and 
which intends to elect a Government founded 
upon that beliefl 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE AMERICAN DRINKER. WHAT HE DRINKS, 
AND HOW HE DRINKS IT 

The production of wine in the United States is 
about one - thirtieth of the wine produced in 
France — ^about one per cent, of the total wine 
production of the world. 

The consumption of spirit is about four times 
the consumption of wine. The consumption of 
malt liquor is about fourteen times as much as 
the consumption of spirit. 

In country places it is not considered respect- 
able to drink. Women rarely drink anything but 
water in the small towns. In some boarding- 
houses, in places like Philadelphia, a man who 
took a glass of wine with his meals would be 
asked to leave. If a woman took a glass of 
wine they would send for the police. 

But in spite of the prejudice against drink, 
which is well-nigh universal in small places, there 

275 
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is an immense amount of drunkenness. This 
drunkenness has a good deal to do with the 
twelve thousand or so murders which occur in 
the United States every year, although the fact 
that, in the whole country, there are less than 
one hundred and fifty le^al executions annually, 
helps to account for the large number of assas- 
sinations. But it would be unfair to omit the 
lynchings, which equal the local executions in 
number, and which are very effective. Fre- 
quently the culprit is cremated alive, until all 
that is left of him could be placed in a small 
pickle jar. 

In at least half the States there prevails what 
is known as "local option." This means that 
each district can say whether it wants liquor sold 
within its boundaries. In some of the States, 
like Kansas, Maine, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, and Vermont, there is absolute prohibi- 
tion. This means, theoretically, that liquor can- 
not be obtained in these States. What it means 
actually is that a man in these States ^ho wishes 
liquor can get all he wants. 

A few years ago, when the Sunday law. was 
enforced with great vigour in Philadelphia, liquor 
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could be obtained on a Sabbath by anyone who 
knew how to get it. In several of the fashionable 
hotels a bar-room was arranged in one of the 
hotel bedrooms, but the number of the bedroom 
was changed every week, and the process by 
which the thirsty one found out where to get his 
drink was this — he went and winked at the 
hotel clerk, who, knowing him, winked back and 
remarked " 323," or whatever the number of the 
room was. 

Dealers in liquor usually have to pay quite a 
large fee. It ranges from £6 to ;f 240, the last 
figure being the price paid in Mississippi. The 
fee varies according to the population of the town 
and the chances of doing business. Thus, in 
New York State, the lowest fee paid is ;^20 a 
year and the highest £160 a year. The number 
of licensed saloons in Greater New York in 1901 
was more than twelve thousand, and the receipts 
from these licences amounted to about ;f 1,600,000. 

Many persons who have never been to America, 
but who have visited the American Bar in 
London, and consumed what is there called 
"American drinks," feel a spirit of resentment 
against the United States. They think that there 
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must be something abnormal or criminal about a 
nation that will imbibe such liquids. 

This is unfair to America. As a matter of 
fact, the " American drinks " sold in London are 
strange concoctions invented in Whitechapel, 
and which no American would drink if be could 
get anything else. The Englishman has an idea 
that an American drinks " cock-tails " all through 
his dinner, interspersed with " gin-slings," " coffin- 
varnish," " dead man's pallor," and so on. In fact, 
if one calls for a "skull and cross-bones cock- 
tail " at an English-American bar, there would be 
no trouble whatever in getting it. 

The American is not a large consumer of 
" cock-tails." He rarely takes more than one or 
two a day, and that immediately before dinner. 
Let the Englishman be assured of one thing, the 
"cock-tail" in America is not an effervescent 
drink as it sometimes is in London. It is 
generally composed of rye whisky and Italian 
Vermouth, with ice, a little sweetening, perhaps a 
little suspicion of absinthe, and some Angostura 
bitters — that is the Manhattan " cock-taiL" 

The American uses plenty of ice in every 
liquid drink. In every American household, even 
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the poorest, there is a refrigerator, containing any- 
where from ten to a hundred pounds of ice. This 
is renewed daily by an ice-man, who delivers blocks 
of ice at every door, with a double portion on 
Saturday to last over Sunday. Ice is provided 
in workhouses and prisons. It would be con- 
sidered cruelty not to give paupers and criminals 
cool drinks. It is on the same principle that wine 
is supplied in France to all prisoners, even the 
worst. It would be inhuman, in the French 
estimation, not to give it to them. 

When an American dies he is put on ice within 
a few hours of his demise, whatever be the state 
of the weather. Even in mid-winter no one 
dreams of resorting to the expedient of cooling 
the room by opening the window, but if an 
American breathes his last at three in the morning, 
the undertaker is aroused, and he hurries to the 
spot with an enormous ice-chest and many hun- 
dred pounds of ice. Frequently, after the gentle- 
man is buried, what is left of the ice finds its way 
back into the ordinary channels of commerce. 

Anyone who* has had to drink warm beer in 
England in July and August, must remember 
with keen delight the ice-cold sparkling liquids 
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which are served even in the meanest drinking- 
places in America. Of the twelve or thirteen 
thousand saloons in New York — some of them 
mere wretched little hovels — there is not a single 
one which fails to receive a visit from the ice-man 
every day, and every spoonful of liquid sold over 
its bar is chilled, and in every glass of " soft " or 
temperance drink is deposited a lump of ice. 
There is not a barge in the waters around New 
York which is without Ice in the summer, time. 
In every office there is a water-cooler containing 
ice, and with a glass, accessible to all comers. In 
every factory there are cisterns full of ice-water, 
and in every shop ice-water for customers. In 
some cities there are fountains of ice-water in 
the public streets free to the pedestrian. These 
drinking facilities conduce to temperance. In 
London it is very difficult to get a drink of water. 
I have never seen water voluntarily served in a 
London restaurant The unfortunate person who 
asks for it is looked upon as a temperance crank 
by the waiters, and as there is a theory that tem- 
perance people never tip, he is snubbed from the 
fatal moment when he asks for the water. 

In America, on the other hand, it is the custom 
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in all eating-places and restaurants for the waiter 
to deposit beside the customer a large glass of 
ice-water, even before the customer has said what 
he will eat. In addition to this, there are jugs or 
bottles of ice-water always on the table or within 
easy reach. It must occur to anyone who has 
been in America that the English temperance 
people might spend their time to better advantage 
if they en(iployed it in making it easier to get 
non-alcoholic beverages. If they established soda- 
water fountains on the American principle they 
might win large numbers of persons away from 
the alcoholic life. 
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